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DRY  MATRIX 


SECOND-CLASS  MATTER  AND 
RURAL  DELIVERY  RESPON¬ 
SIBLE,  SAYS  REPORT. 


PITTSBURG  EVENING  PRESS 
REVOLUTIONIZES  PROCESS 
OF  STEREOTYPING. 


Presses  Are  Started  Two  Minutes 
After  Last  Form  is  Closed  in  Com¬ 
posing  Room — Saving  of  Several 
Minutes  on  All  Editions — New 
Process  Costs  About  Three  Times 
as  Much  as  the  Wet  Mold. 


(Special  to  The  Editor  axd  Publisher.) 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  29. — After  a 
series  of  experiments  covering  several 
years,  the  Pittsburg  Press  has  succeeded 
in  perfecting  a  cold  mold  process  for 
stereotype  plates  and  is  now  using  it 
every  day.  By  this  process  the  presses 
are  started  on  each  edition  in  from  one 
to  two  minutes  after  the  last  form  is 
closed  in  the  composing  room,  thus 
saving  all  the  time  required  for  baking 
the  matrix  on  the  steam  table  by  the 
process  ordinarily  used. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  dry  matrix 
process  has  been  used  successfully  by 
the  Press  in  emergencies  when  press 
starters  were  demanded  instantly,  so  to 
speak,  after  closing  the  forms,  but  more 
recently  the  process  was  perfected  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  being  used 
regularly  for  making  plates  on  all  edi¬ 
tions.  Occasionally  plates  for  an  entire 
edition  are  made  by  this  process,  al¬ 
though  the  additional  cost  entailed  by 
the  new  method  renders  it  expedient  to 
.  retain  the  steam  tables  and  the  wet 
matrices  for  all  early  forms. 

The  pages  printed  from  the  dry 
matrix  plates  cannot  be  detected  from, 
the  others,  half-tones  printing  clearly 
and  strongly  and  every  detail  brought 
out.  The  process  has,  to  a  large  extent, 
revolutionized  methods,  as  pages  may  be¬ 
taken  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes  later 
than  formerly  for  all  editions. 

H.  C.  Milholland,  manager  of  the 
Press,  said  in  an  interview  : 

“The  Press  being  an  evening  paper, 
running  from  si.xteen  to  thirty-two 
pages  every  day,  when  eight  or  ten 
pages  are  sent  to  the  stereoU-ping  de¬ 
partment  at  the  last  minute,  these  mats 
have  saved  editions  hundreds  of  times 
and  given  starts  where  the  wet  mats 
would  have  delayed  editions  at  least 
thirty  minutes.  All  shrinkage  in  the 
matrix  has  been  overcome  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  have  been  used  on  color 
pages,  securing  a  perfect  register. 

“I  have  followed  the  process  in  detail 
and  believe  it  to  be  the  gp'eatest  advance 
yet  made  in  the  stereotype  and  plate  de¬ 
partment.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  in 
many  ways,  that  the  mold  is  practical, 
and  ready  for  the  casting  box  or  auto 
plate  within  thirty  seconds  from  the  time 
it  leaves  the  composing  room  and  is 
ready  for  the  press  room  in  from  one  to 
two  minutes. 


1900  were  $20,3,562,383.07.  an  increase 
of  6.31  per  cent,  over  the  receipts  of 
the  previous  year.  The  total  expendi¬ 
tures  amounted  to  $221,004,102.89,  an 
increase  of  6.07  per  cent. 

The  parts  of  the  report  covering  the 
subjects  in  which  publishers  are  directly 
interested  as  publishers  are  here  re¬ 
printed  : 

CAUSES  OF  THE  DEFICIT. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  that 
the  two  great  sources  of  loss  to  the  pos¬ 
tal  revenues  are  second-class  mail 
matter  and  rural  delivery. 

The  loss  on  second-class  mail  matter 
has  been  increasing  for  many  years, 
until  it  now  amounts  to  $64,000,000. 

The  loss  from  rural  delivery,  a  ser¬ 
vice  begun  hardly  a  dozen  years  ago 
and  of  unprecedented  growth,  reaches 
as  high  as  $28,000,000. 

In  these  two  items  alone  the  postal 
service  now  suffers  an  annual  loss  of 
more  than  the  entire  national  deficit  of 
the  last  fiscal  year. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growing  de¬ 
ficit  in  the  postal  service,  the  nation’s 
income  suffered  last  j-ear  a  serious 
depletion  incident"  to  the  financial  de¬ 
pression.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
department’s  drafts  on  the  Treasury 
were  heaviest  at  a  time  when  the  public 
funds  were  lowest.  This  has  accentu¬ 
ated  the  importance  of  the  postal  deficit, 
making  it  conspicuous  among  the  losses 
to  be  met  by  the  President’s  plan  of  re¬ 
ducing  e.xpenditures  in  all  executive  de¬ 
partments. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  the  Postmaster  General  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  have  adopted  measures  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  President’s  policy  of 
retrenchment,  and  these  measures  are 
being  put  into  effect  with  substantial  re¬ 
sults. 

MAGAZINES  AND  SECOND-CLASS  MAIL. 

The  most  striking  fact  disclosed  by 
recent  investigations  is  the  tremendous 
loss  on  account  of  second-class  mail. 
While  this  class  of  mail  provides  a 
revenue  of  little  more  than  one  cent  a 
pound  the  cost  to  the  government  for  its 
handling  and  tran.sjxirtation  averages 
9.23  cents  a  pound.  The  annual  loss 
thus  incurred,  as  already  stated,  is  about 
$64,000,000.  The  growth  in  the  quantity 
of  second-class  matter  sent  through  the 
mails  has  been  extraordinary.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1879,  pre¬ 
scribing  conditions  under  which  publica¬ 
tions  may  be  mailed  at  second-class 
(Continued  on  page  5.) 


OLIVER  S.  HERSHMAN 
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WASHINGTON  POST 


Of  Star  Publishing  Company  Filed 
for  November. 

George  C.  Hitt,  receiver  for  the  Star 
Publishing  Company,  of  Indianapolis, 
has  filed  his  report  for  the  month  of 
November. 

It  shows  that  the  gross  earnings  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  during  the  month 
were  $61,238.60;  operating  expenses, 
$51,327.41,  and  net  earnings,  $9,911.19. 
The  gross  earnings  of  the  Muncie  Star 
were  $13,694.22;  operating  expenses, 
$10,759.09,  and  net  earnings,  $2,935.13. 
The  gross  earnings  of  the  Terre  Haute 
Star  were  $12,937.08;  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  $12,140.83,  and  net  earnings, 
$796.25.  The  total  earnings  of  the  three 
papers  were  $13,864.34,  and  the  surplus 
for  the  month,  after  deducting  total 
charges,  was  $9,696.55.  The  assets  of 
the  publishing  company  November  30 
were  $380,154.52,  and  the  liabilities  were 
$009,795.37.  No  account,  however,  is 
taken  of  the  franchises  and  good  will 
under  assets,  nor  of  the  outstanding  cap¬ 
ital  stock  under  liabilities. 


Banquets  Editorial  and  Advertising 
Staff  at  New  Willard. 

The  initial  banquet  of  a  series  to  be 
given  annually  by  the  Washington  Post 
to  its  editorial  and  advertising  staff  was 
held  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel  last 
Wednesday. 

Seventy-five  employes  were  present. 
The  affair  was  the  outcome  of  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Edward  B.  McLean,  general 
manager  of  the  paper,  and  son  of  John 
R.  McLean,  the  proprietor. 

The  dinner  was  given  in  the  Red 
Room,  where  the  Gridiron  dinners  are 
held,  and  the  “skits”  and  “stunts”  which 
characterize  the  latter  gatherings  were 
imitated.  Work  in  every  department  of 
the  newspaper,  save  the  business  depart¬ 
ment.  was  suspended  for  several  hours, 
while  the  writers  and  “ad"’  men  made 
merry. 


.‘\s  high  as  twenty  casts 
have  been  made  from  each  mold  and 
found  absolutely  reliable.” 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  represen¬ 
tative  inquired  of  T.  R.  Williams, 
managing  editor  of  the  Press ;  “What 
is  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  wet 


A  Press  Club  has  been  organized  at 
Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.,  by  a 
number  of  students  interested  in  news¬ 
paper  work. 
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SOUTH  BEND 


iind  dry  process  of  stereotyping?"  He 
answered  : 

“'riie  dry  j)rocess,  which  we  are  using, 
co'ts  approxiinatel\  three  times  as  much 
as  the  wet  mold.  Tlie  cf)St  may  he  a 
trifle  more  than  tliree  times.  This  is  tlie 
reason  we  arc  not  using  it  on  every 
page.  W'lien  we  run  from  twenty  to 
thirty-two  pages  a  day,  you  can  sec  the 
cost  would  run  up  considerahly.  We 
use  it  on  an  average  of  live  pages  on 
each  edition  every  day.  'I'hese  pages 
being  the  last  to  come  from  the  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

"The  dry  matrix  i)aper  is  made  by  a 
rather  expensive  priK'css,  and  it  is  then 
treated  by  a  secret  i)roccss.  which  has 
been  discovered  and  worked  out  in  our 
establishment,  the  chemicals  in  them¬ 
selves  being  very  costly.  Chemicals  are 
used  principally  to  produce  on  the 
finished  mold  a  hard,  smooth  surface. 
We  have,  for  experimental  purposes, 
cast  as  many  as  twenty  plates  from  one 
of  these  molds  before  there  was  any 
evidence  of  the  hard,  smooth  surface 
wearing  off." 


Bullet  Misses  Editor’s  Head. 

It  is  believed  that  an  attenijit  was 
made  to  assassinate  K.  F.  Thielecke.  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cairo  (111.)  lUilletin,  last 
week.  .\  shot  was  tired  through  the 
window  of  his  office,  the  bullet  just 
missitig  his  head.  The  paper  has  waged 
an  aggressive  campaign  against  alleged 
graft  in  the  city  police  department.  Hie 
Ifidletin  Company  has  offeretl  a  reward 
of  S.'OO  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
the  person  who  fired  at  the  editor. 

Prohibition  Daily  Projected. 

It  is  reported  that  a  prohibition  daily 
to  Ik‘  called  the  World  will  be  launched 
shortly  in  llirmingh.im,  .Ma.  Brooks 
Liwrmce.  superintendent  of  the  .Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  .Alabama,  is  said  to 
head  the  enterprise.  Prospectuses  set¬ 
ting  forth  its  |)lans  have  lH.'en  mailed 
over  the  State.  Shares  are  to  be  $10 
each. 

Endicott  to  Start  New  Paper. 

W.  1.  Kndicott.  for  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Ciazette.  and  later  with  the  Satunlay 
Record,  will  start  a  weekly  paiKT  in 
AA’est  Cedar  Rapids,  to  be  called  the 
Enterprise.  Mr.  Endicott  is  one  of  the 
l)est  known  newspaper  men  in  Iowa. 

Depew  to  Entertain  Editors. 

Senator  Chaimcey  M.  Depew  will  en¬ 
tertain  the  memlH'rs  of  the  Xew  York 
State  Republican  Editorial  .Association 
at  his  home  on  the  occasion  of  their  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Washington,  Feb. 
4.  The  Senator  entertains  the  editors 
once  every  four  years. 

D.  N.  Mcnonald.  a  member  of  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union  at  l)es 
Moines,  has  purchased  the  Prairie  City 
(la.)  News  from  L.  H.  Patterson. 
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MEMPHIS  SHOOTING  AFFAIR. 

Managing  Editor  Mooney  Makes  a 

Signed  Statement  of  His  Part  in  It. 

Recently  there  was  published  in  the 
dailies  a  news  item  reciting  the  details 
of  a  personal  encounter  between  two 
newspaper  men  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  Mr. 
Mooney,  one  of  the  parties,  says  that 
the  published  account  was  erroneous, 
and  sends  the  following  signed  state¬ 
ment  :  * 

Aln.Mi-iiis,  Tenn.,  Dec.  27,  1909. 
The  Eoitok  and  Pi  hlisher: 

In  the  matter  of  the  difficulty  between 
Mr.  C.  P.  J.  M(Kmey.  managing  editor 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal,  and  Mr.  M. 
C.  1-anc,  copy  reader,  the  case  in  court 
has  been  closed.  Mr.  Lane,  copy  reader, 
entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Mooney  and 
after  some  words  assaulted  him.  He 
left  the  office  with  the  announcement 
that  he  intended  to  get  a  gun  and  shoot 
Mr.  Mooney  through  the  heart.  Mr. 
Mooney  had  no  weaiKin  in  his  office, 
and,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
lieen  the  leading  advocate  against  pistol 
carrying  in  the  South,  had  no  revolver 
in  his  iwssession.  He  Itorrowed  a  pistol 
and  two  hours  after  the  first  difficulty, 
on  his  way  home,  he  was  attacked  the 
second  time  by  Lane.  After  being 
struck  by  Lane,  Mr.  .Mooney  tired  at 
him.  In  a  different  frame  of  mind  the 
next  day,  .Air.  Lane  expressed  regret  for 
his  actions  and  thanked  Mr.  Mooney  for 
shooting  oidy  one  time.  Mr.  Mooney 
suffered  no  hurt  except  a  cut  lip. 

(Signed)  C.  P.  J.  Mooxf.v. 

MAGAZINES  ACCUSED. 

Cleveland  Librarian  Says  Periodical 
Trust  A^iolates  Law. 

I'nited  States  District  .Attorney  Day, 
on  information  furnished  by  W.  N.  Brett, 
public  librarian  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  at  Washington  to  the  Peri¬ 
odical  Clearing  House,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  violating  the  Shennan  anti- 
tru.st  law. 

The  clearing  hou.se  is  located  in  New 
A'ork  and  includes  among  its  members 
the  publishers  of  Everybody's,  The 
.American,  The  Cosmopolitan,  Hamp¬ 
ton's.  McClure's.  Harper's  Monthly, 
Harper's  Weekly,  Harper's  Bazar,  Scrib¬ 
ner's,  Current  Literature.  Country  Life, 
(iood  Housekeeping.  Leslie's  Weekly, 
The  Review  of  Reviews,  Judge,  Judge's 
(Quarterly,  Short  Stories,  Suburban  Life, 
'The  AVoman's  Home  Companion, 
World's  AA'ork.  'Hie  Delineator.  The 
New  Iclea.  The  Designer,  and  Motor 
and  (iarden. 

Several  weeks  ago  Mr.  Brett  wrote  a 
New  A'ork  agency  for  prices  on  $4..sao 
worth  of  magazines.  He  recciveil  a  let- 
in  rcjily  refusing  certain  discounts.  He 
was  informed  that  the  clearing  house 
controlled  i>rices  and  that  a  discount 
could  not  l)e  obtained  from  any  agency. 

A  North  Carolina  Change. 

James  .A.  Parham,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Fayetteville  ( N.  C.)  Index,  has 
purchased  the  half  interest  of  John  A. 
Oates  in  the  Index  Printing  Co.  and 
becomes  sole  owner  and  manager  of 
the  paper  and  plant.  The  Index  was 
established  last  February. 


Fire  Damaged  American  Press. 

Fire  damaged  the  quarters  of  the 
.American  Press  .Association  at  43  and 
47  Park  place.  New  A'ork,  early  last 
Monday  morning  to  the  extent  of  $3,000 
The  blaze  started  in  the  photo  engraving 
department  and  burned  its  way  from 
the  fifth  to  the  third  floor. 


AVeekly  Tribune  Discontinued  After 
Thirty-eight  Years’  Existence. 

.After  an  c.xistence  of  nearly  38  years  ' 
the  South  Bend  AA’eekly  Tribune  was  , 
discontinued  with  the  issue  of  Dec.  25,  I 
1909.  *  At  the  same  time  the  St.  Joseph 
Valley  Register,  in  its  74th  year,  ceased 
to  exist.  The  Register  was  the  late  ' 
A'ice-President  Schuyler  Colfax’s  paper  j 
and  was  purchased  in  1887  by  the  Trib-  1 
line  which  continues  to  hold  title  to  the  ' 
same.  Concerning  the  discontinuance  of  j 
the  AA’eekly  Tribune  its  editor,  F.  .A.  ' 
Miller,  says:  I 

'■  The  discontinuance  of  the  South 
Bend  AA'cekly  Tribune  is  the  result  of  i 
several  years  of  careful  consideration,  j 
AA’hen  the  paper  was  established  March  j 
9.  1872.  South  Bend  was  small,  a  live  | 
weekly  was  needed  and  the  need  was  j 
supplied.  .-After  nearly  .38  years  of  con-  i 
tinuous  publication  times  have  changed.  ^ 
The  advent  of  quick  transportation,  ! 
lietter  telegraph  facilities,  telephones,  j 
good  roads,  etc.,  have  made  the  rural 
resident  more  progressive  and  where  he  ; 
was  satisfied  with  the  news  once  a  week  j 
he  now  desires  it  every  day.  South  | 
Bend  has  grown  to  about  60,000  popula-  j 
tion.  our  tlaily  issue  has  become  more 
important  than  ever  and  demands  more 
attention,  and  so  we  have  discontinued 
our  weekly,  although  it  was  like  laying  ' 
away  an  old  friend.” 

AA’eekly  paid  up  subscribers  have  been  | 
transferred  to  the  Daily  Tribune  giving  j 
it,  it  is  said,  a  paid  circulation  of  .about  1 
11,000.  I 


PUBLISHER  HOGUE  | 

Tendered  Congratulatory  Dinner  by 
Evening  Post  Force.  1 

In  recognition  of  his  success  as  editor  \ 
and  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Eve-  | 
ning  Post,  ninety  employees  of  th.at  1 
liaper.  including  representatives  of  every  ; 
dei)artment.  tendered  S.  1'.  Hogue  a  I 
congratulatory  dinner  upon  the  first  I 
anniversary  of  the  merger  of  the  Post  | 
and  Cilobe.  The  banquet  was  held  at  i 
Jule's  Cafe  and  proved  one  of  the  fin-  j 
est  functions  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  | 
San  Francisco.  j 

'Hie  menu  ctiver  was  a  miniature  re-  | 
production  of  the  first  page  of  the  Post,  | 
with  the  head  of  the  editor  bursting  j 
through.  Seven  column  sctire  heads 
topped  stories  containing  facetious  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  lives  and  works  of  vari¬ 
ous  heads  of  departments.  Clever  car- 
to('ns  by  members  of  the  art  department 
helped  to  make  the  First  .Annual  Ban¬ 
quet  Edition  a  highly  prized  souvenir. 

Mr.  Hogue  has  been  at  the  head  of  | 
the  Post-Globe  for  little  more  than  a  1 
year  and  during  that  time  it  has  made  ! 
a  remarkable  growth.  i 


Notre  Dame  to  Have  Paper.  ; 

If  plans  now  under  way  materialize,  | 
the  publication  of  a  daily  newspaper  at 
Notre  Dame  University,  Ind.,  will  be¬ 
gin  after  the  holidays.  President  Cava¬ 
naugh  has  granted  permission  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  finance  the  paper,  and  the  first 
issue  is  expected  about  the  middle  of  | 
January.  ' 


Goes  With  Milwaukee  Journal. 

A\’.  H.  Parsons,  editor  of  the  Fond  du 
Lac  (AA'is.)  Reporter,  has  resigned  his 
position  on  that  paper  to  take  a  position 
with  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  was  also  treasurer  of  the  Reporter 
Printing  Company. 


■Advertising  agents  would  do  well  to 
subscribe  for  and  read  regularly  The 
Editor  .vnd  Publisher  and  Journalist. 


J.\Ni’.\kv  1, 


“NIGHTMARE” 

Editor  of  Scrap  Book  Says  They 

Who  Cry  Out  Against  Govern¬ 
ment  by  Journalism  Are 
Fighting  Against  Phan¬ 
toms  of  Bad  Digestion. 

I  Robert  H.  Davis,  writer  of  the  following 
letter  to  t)ie  associate  editor  of  The  Kditor 
AND  PoBLisiiER,  is  the  editor  of  Scrap  Doolc 
Magazine,  .\11  Story,  Railroad  Man's  ^lagazine, 
and  also  associated  with  Frank  .\.  Munsey  as 
adviser  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  Munsey 
magazine  and  newspaper  publications.  He  was, 
•for- ten  years,  one  of  the  chief  men  on  Mr. 
llcarst’s  staffs  in  San  Francisco  and  New 
York.—  Ki>.] 

New  A’ork,  Dec.  27,  1909. 
.Mv  Dear  Mr.  Dillon; 

1  am  glad  to  see  that  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  has  taken  up  editorially  the 
proposition  of  government  by  journal¬ 
ism  and  the  inclination  to  preach  edi¬ 
torially.  Government  hy  journalism  is 
at  the  head  of  the  herd  of  phantom  ele¬ 
phants  that  walks  through  the  nation's 
night-mare.  It  is  inconccivahlc  how 
any  sane  human  being  can  ever  dream 
of  such  a  remote  possibility.  .A  govern- 
niciit  hy  journalism,  if  that  government 
he  offensive,  cannot  exist  any  longer 
than  a  government  hy  any  other  enemy 
to  the  State. 

■As  an  economic  proposition,  the 
newspaper  is  the  most  active  distributor 
of  intelligent  thought  and  is  iiiKiues- 
tionably  the  source  of  knowledge  and 
the  foe  to  ignorance.  It  has  succeeiled 
in  arousing  a  slumhering  public  and  in 
keeping  it  awake.  If  the  united  army 
of  fossils  confounds  the  desire  to  edu¬ 
cate  with  the  ambition  to  govern,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  newspaper.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  .American  newspapers 
are  occupied  solely  with  the  business  of 
shedding  light  in  dark  places  and  in 
serving  the  public.  Journalism,  as  it  is 
practiced  today,  is  far  from  perfect,  and 
I  doubt  if  at  any  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world  it  will  attain  perfection. 

.A  newspaper  has  all  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  an  individual — hatreds,  affection, 
moods  and  emotions,  all  of  which  must 
he  taken  into  consideration  in  summing 
up  its  true  worth.  The  people  whom 
the  newspapers  have  educated,  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  they  have  taught  to  think, 
would  be  the  first  obstacles  they  would 
encounter  in  an  effort  to  govern  un¬ 
justly  those  in  whose  mind  they  had 
planted  the  seed  of  intelligent  thought. 

There  is  an  old  saying  among  the 
Piute  Indians,  to  the  effect  that  when¬ 
ever  you  turn  over  a  flat  rock,  you  find 
something  queer  under  it.  .And  this  is 
true  with  reference  to  the  pedestal  upon 
which  the  government  by  journalism 
fanatics  have  been  screaming  their 
fears.  Under  that  well-worn  stone  lies 
the  skeleton  of  ignorance,  fear  and  nar¬ 
row-mindedness. 

A’ours  very  truly, 

Robert  H.  Davis. 


.A  weekly  called  the  Echo  will  be 
started  at  Pendleton,  Ore. 
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THE  REPORTER’S  ROOM 


Is  the  Best  School  of  Journalism — 
Discipline  May  Be  Severe,  But 
It  Fits  a  Man  for  His  Work 
— Journalist  Proper  Is 

Born,  Not  Made. 

Written  for  The  Editor  and  Publisher 

By  Edward  Ransfokd. 

Once  more  it  is  being  dogmatically 
asserted  that,  in  order  to  be  a  good 
journalist,  a  man  must  first  be  college 
bred  and  then  a  graduate  of  a  school 
for  journalism.  To  take  the  latter  point 
first.  .\s  to  myself,  an  English  University 
man  as  well  as  a  fairly  successful  jour¬ 
nalist  for  fifty-five  years,  I  can  not  only 
speak  impartially,  but  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  differ  from  the  statement 
aforesaid  and  declare  that  the  journalist 
proper  is  born,  not  made,  and  that  the 
only  school  for  one  who  hopes  to  be  a 
success  in  that  line  is  to  be  chucked 
neck  and  crop  right  into  the  reporter’s 
room  and  left  to  take  his  chance.  The 
school  may  be  a  rough  one ;  the  city 
editor  may  be  more  or  less  of  a  despot, 
even  a  boor ;  his  associates  in  the  room 
may  seem  to  be  brusque,  when  they  are 
not  patronizingly  critical.  But  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  they  represent  the 
world,  on  a  small  scale  possiblv,  but 
none  the  less  so  in  reality.  For  iust  as 
roughing  it  amid  the  stir  and  hum  of 
life  and  coming  in  daily  contact  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  so  ac¬ 
quiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  how  to  hold  one’s  own  with 
one’s  fellow  creatures  are  the  factors 
that  go  toward  making  a  true  man  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  fitting  sense  of  what’s 
what  in  society,  so  is  it  in  the  re¬ 
porter’s  room  where  the  fledgling  has 
his  wits  sharpened,  his  mental  field  en¬ 
larged,  his  angularities  rounded  off,  his 
intellectual  vision  sharpened  and  ren¬ 
dered  clear  and  unclouded,  and  his  self- 
consciousness  and  bumptiousness  fa 
combination  not  unfrequentlv  met  with 
in  the  university  men  of  whatever 
nationality)  chaffed,  even  morallv 
hazed  out  of  him. 

niSriPI.TNE  IS  SFA’ERE. 

'The  discipline  may  be  severe,  but  it 
is  the  only  one  that  will  fit  him  for  his 
work — that  of  mixing  with  persons  of 
all  classes  and  knocking  up  against  everv 
kind  of  condition — generallv  more  or 
less  adverse — while  in  pursuit  of  matter 
out  of  which  to  manufacture  a  news¬ 
paper  storv  that  will  take.  No  school 
of  journalism  can  give  a  man  what  he 
has  not — namely  a  nose  for  news.  nor. 
till  his  initial  efforts  have  been  re¬ 
jected  over  and  over  again,  cut  down, 
and  so  metamorphosed  as  hardly  to  be 
recognized  by  himself  as  the  product 
of  his  own  brains,  can  he  be  taught  how 
to  refuse  the  evil — the  superfluous,  higb- 
faluting  rhodomontade  of  the  would- 
be  sensationalist — and  choose  the  good 
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— the  pithy,  pungent  paragraphs  that  at  ; 
once  go  home  to  the  reader,  tickle  his 
family,  touch  the  right  spot  socially  or  ! 
morally  or  convince  him  what  is  the 
judicious  and  righteous  course  to  take 
in  some  burning  question  of  the  day. 
Experience  alone,  sometimes  dearly 
bought,  keeping  his  ears  open  and  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  and  profit  by  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  others  who  have  had  the 
I-know-it-all  nonsense  knocked  out  of 
them,  will  be  his  guide  and  this  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  he  must 
use  his  own  common  sense — unless,  in¬ 
deed,  his  self-sufficiency  has  overriden 
that  most  necessary  element  in  a  journal¬ 
ist's  success. 

Right  here,  however,  I  would  not 
have  it  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the 
would-be  journalist  should  not  be  a 
well  educated,  well  read  and  well  in¬ 
formed,  many-sided  young  man.  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  general  knowl¬ 
edge  be  has  on  every  subject  and  as 
many  more  as  possible  (as  one  of  the 
best  newspaper  editors,  of  course,  an 
Irishman,  but  not  a  university  man.  used 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  cub 
reporters  and  somewhat  fresh  editorial 
writers)  the  better  chance  he  has  of 
rising  in  his  profession,  provided  always 
he  uses  that  knowledge  aright.  A  news¬ 
paper  man’s  mind  should  be  his  treas¬ 
ure  house,  on  which  he  can  draw  when 
necessary,  and  out  of  which,  without 
making  a  parade  of  his  learning,  he  can 
“bring  forth  things  both  new  and  old :’’ 

THE  I'N'IVERSITY  GRADUATE. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  other 
branch  of  my  subject.  Is  the  fact  of 
being  a  university  graduate  either  an 
essential  or  a  necessity  for  a  journalist? 
For  a  literary  man  or  a  writer  for  maga¬ 
zines  intended  for  deep  thinkers  and 
those  whose  tastes  lie  in  the  direction 
of  solid  reading  in  the  political,  scien¬ 
tific,  theological  or  metaphysical  or  any 
technical  line  the  advantage  of  the 
scholarly  training  and  education  afford¬ 
ed  him  by  a  university  course  is  ob¬ 
vious.  Nor  is  it  all  a  disadvantage  for 
a  journalist,  if  only  he  can  doff  the 
priggishness,  conceit  and  supercilious 
bearing  towards  non-university  men 
that  too  often  distinguishes  such  in¬ 
dividuals  and  ranks  them  with  the  “Sir- 
Oracle”  tribe  who  would  fain  do  all  the 
barking  themselves.  That,  of  course,  is 
possible,  and,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
thinking  so,  more  possible  in  the  British 
Islands  than  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
because  in  the  public  and  foundation 
schools  (those  which  are  devoted  to 
higher  education)  and  the  university’s 
boys  and  men  of  the  upper,  middle  and 
even  the  so-called  lower  classes  meet  to¬ 
gether  and  by  mixing  freely  one  with 
the  other  get  rid  of  their  tendency  to 
snobbishness,  have  their  sharp  corners 
rounded  off  and  have  a  mutual  respect 
for  the  good  qualities  of  each  other. 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  but 
these  serve  only  to  prove  the  rule. 

That  spirit  of  I-am-itness  is  one  that 
handicaps  a  would-be  journalist  and,  if 
he  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  it,  he  can 
never  be  a  real  success  as  he  will  al¬ 
ways  be  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  paper  (as  he  fondly  dreams  it  should 
be  raised)  to  some  ideal  far  above  the 
level  of  the  ordinary  newspaper  reader. 
It  is  (or  in  my  day  was)  that  priggish¬ 
ness — really  snobbishness — that  differ¬ 
entiated  the  superfine  Saturday  Review, 
of  London,  from  its  sister  newspapers 
and  by  affecting  the  style  of  hundreds  by 
suckling  journalists,  ruined  their  use¬ 
fulness  and  their  prospects  at  the  same 
time.  To  a  certain  extent  like  tendency 
is  evidenced  amongst  some  graduates 
of  the  older  universities  in  this  country 
— a  tendency  which  prompts  them  to  up¬ 
hold  the  establishment  and  maintenance 


of  schools  of  journalism,  although  as  yet 
they  have  not  proved  acquisitions  to  the 
profession  and  for  obvious  reasons  are 
certainly  not  looked  upon  as  likely  to 
achieve  what  their  promoters  hope  and 
claim  for  them. 

OTHER  DISADVANT.ACES. 

Another  disadvantage  in  the  way  of 
insisting  upon  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  by  journalists  for  either  attending 
such  schools  or  by  being  university 
graduates  is  that  the  men  thus  equipped 
either  display  an  artificiality  of  style 
— that  of  their  teachers  or  of  those  whom 
those  teachers  hold  up  as  models — 
which,  being  devoid  of  spontaneity, 
caused  their  work  to  lose  any  charm  it 
might  otherwise  possess  and  renders  it 
stiff  and  unpleasing.  Or,  if  the  pupils 
have  been  taught,  as  they  too  often 
are,  to  mould  their  style  on  that  of 
some  well-known  writer  or  paper,  the 
imitation  is  too  palpable  to  be  other 
than  ridiculous.  In  each  case  the  re¬ 
sult  is  prejudicial  to  the  prospects  of 
the  writer,  while  any  paper  would  suffer 
if  its  .staff  were  made  up  of  such  men. 
The  reading  public  objects  to  non¬ 
naturalism  and  a  stiff,  stilted  Pecksniffinn 
style  of  writing. 

Other  inconveniences  attend  on  uni¬ 
versity  men  who  take  to  journalism 
after  they  have  gone  through  their  four 
or  five  years’  collegiate  training.  They 
have  begun  late  and,  as  a  rule,  are  past, 
or  think  themselves  above  the  formative 
period.  Generally  spe.aking,  a  journalist 
should  be  caught  young  and  trained  in 
the  way  he  should  go  before  he  has  got 
into  a  rut  such  as  more  or  less  all  have 
a  tendency  to  do,  with  fixed  ideas  and 
possessed  of  the  notion  that,  because 
he  was  taught  to  do  thus  and  so  at  his 
.Alma  Mater,  that  is  the  only  path  in 
which  he  should  walk ;  that  only  the 
methods  which  have  been  instilled  into 
him  by  his  professors  and  the  traditional 
spirit  of  the  institution  in  which  he  was 
trained  can  be  followed  if  he  is  to  do 
justice  to  its  teaching.  Thus  he  is 
handicapped  so  heavily  as  to  be  useless 
in  the  reporter’s  room,  too  dogmatic  for 
the  editorial  department,  and  too  prosy 
and  wordy  for  space-writing. 

USE  OF  ALIEN  CLASSICALISMS. 

One  serious  difficulty,  also,  with 
which  the  average  graduate  has  to  con¬ 
tend  and  one  particularly  noticeable  in 
those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  ancient  and  modern  clas¬ 
sics  and  higher  English  Literature  is 
that  of  getting  out  of  the  way  of  using 
alien  classicalisms — idioms  or  phrases 
from  foreign  languages — anglicised,  in¬ 
deed,  but  still  smacking  strongly  of 
another  tongue,  or  of  weighing  every 
sentence,  sometimes  every  word  to  see 
whether  it  is  too  conventional  and, 
therefore,  inelegant,  and  in  this  way 
being  slow  about  turning  in  his  copy. 
One  flagrant  example  of  this  was  the 
late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  England, 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  scholars  and 
forcible  writers  both  in  the  magazines 
and  newspapers  of  his  day.  Yet,  often 
he  confessed  in  my  hearing  that  he 
would  have  been  a  failure  as  a  journal¬ 
ist  because  he  always  thought  out  the 
productions  of  his  mind  either  in  Italian 
or  Latin,  and  translated  them  into  Eng¬ 
lish  with  the  result  that  not  only  was  he 
very  tardy  in  committing  them  to  paper, 
but  his  style,  also,  savored  too  much  of 
the  foreign  languages  in  which  he  had 
practically  been  reared  and  the  methods 
of  the  writers  into  whose  spirit  he  had 
drunk  so  deeply.  Yet,  even  with  all  his 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  matter  from  his 
pen,  otherwise  most  valuable,  was  oc¬ 
casionally  so  turgid  and  inflated  as  to 
fail  of  producing  the  desired  effect.  And 
so  it  has  been  and  still  is  with  others 


(not  excluding  myself).  We  forget 
sometimes  that  to  call  a  spade  a  spade 
is  more  valuable  from  a  journalistic 
standpoint  than  to  beat  about  the  bush 
and  strive  to  express  the  same  idea  in 
penphrases  couched  in  a  choi  est  flower 
of  rhetoric. 

These  are  my  sentiments  on  the  joint 
subject  of  a  school  for  journalists  and 
the  possibility  of  a  non-university 
graduate  as  often  as  not  proving  the 
best  type  of  journalists.  I  submit  with¬ 
out  dogmatism  and  subject  to  correction 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the 
right  to  hold  the  contrary  opinion. 


OVER  THE  OCEAN. 


Influence  of  Colonel  Scott’s  Statement 

About  Officeholding  Publishers. 

The  following  letter  is  printed  as  a 
concrete  fact  illustrating  the  eternal 
truth  that  no  man  can  tell  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  his  field  of  influence  if  he  speaks 
to  a  fellow  man: 

Belfast,  Ireland,  Dec.  14,  1909. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher, 

New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  a  subscriber  to 
your  paper,  and  being  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  Belfast  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph,  I  find  the  perusal  of  same  both 
interesting  and  instructive. 

In  a  recent  number,  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  I  am  unable  to  lay  my  hands 
upon,  you  published  a  short  article  by 
an  .American  newspaper  man  of  life¬ 
long  standing,  in  which  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  newspaper  proprietors 
should  not  hold  positions  on  any  public 
boards,  with  which  expression  of 
opinion  I  am  entirely  in  accord. 

I  am  anxious  to  obtain  the  article  in 
question,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
forward  me  in  due  course,  two  copies 
of  the  number  in  which  it  appeared. 

I  enclose  you  postal  order  for  6d., 
which  will,  I  think,  defray  expenses. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  I  am. 
Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Cassidy. 

[The  article  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cas¬ 
sidy  was  an  interview  with  Harvey  W. 
Scott,  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
printed  in  the  issue  of  Oct.  9.  1909. — 
Ed.] 


Women  May  Have  Daily  Organ. 

New  York  may  have  a  daily  paper 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  women  if  plans 
now  under  way  do  not  miscarry.  Colonel 
George  Harvey  and  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard  have  been  called  into  council  in 
connection  with  the  project.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Suffrage  Association 
now  publishes  a  paper  called  Progress 
at  Warren,  Ohio,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  this  paper  to  New  York  and  make 
it  a  daily  or  a  weekly. 


Sporting  Writer  Honored. 

Walter  Taylor,  sporting  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  South  Atlantic 
League.  Mr.  Taylor’s  new  position  will 
not  interfere  with  his  newspaper  work. 


Here  is  a  definite  field, 
to  be  covered  in  a  definite 
manner. 

It  is  the  Oerman-speakinK  popula¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia,  consisting  of 
350.000  persons.  The  papers  are 
the  following,  all  published  by 
the  Oerman  Oaxette  Publishing 
Company; 

MORGEN  GAZETTE 

EVENING  DEMOKRAT 

SONNTAGS  GAZETTE 
STAATS  GAZETTE  (weekly) 

Examined  by  the  AsBociation  of  American 
Advertisert. 
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PARK  ROW 

Pointed  News  and  Comment  About 

Persons  and  Newspapers  that 
Radiate  from  the  District 
Near  the  Manhattan  End 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

By  Edward  Dorf. 

Here’s  something  from  “B.nrbarous 
Me.\ico'’  in  the  current  American 

The  following  was 
published  recently 
in  the  Mexican  Her¬ 
ald.  a  paper  printed 
in  English  and  edit¬ 
ed  by  Americans. 
The  Herald  is  a 
pro-Diaz  newspa¬ 
per,  though  it  comes 
nearer  printing  the 
news  of  Mexico  than  any  other  jour¬ 
nal  friendly  to  the  government. 

“Fourteen  newsboys  are  being  held 
at  one  of  the  central  police  stations 
because  they  refused  to  sell  a  certain 
political  newspaper  of  this  city. 

“Orders  were  given  by  the  chief  of 
police.  General  Felix  Diaz,  last  week 
for  the  arrest  and  detention  of  all 
newsboys  who  are  apparentlj’  being 
made  the  tools  of  one  of  the  political 
p.irties  to  suppress  the  circulation  of 
the  paper,  which  is  a  strong  ‘rc- 
electionisla’  organ. 

“Several  boys  were  detained  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  and  yesterday  fourteen 
were  arrested.  It  is  understood  that  ar¬ 
rests  will  be  continued.  The  complaint 
of  the  publishers  of  the  paper  is  not 
against  a  single  boycott,  but  the  al¬ 
leged  fact  that  the  boys  appear  as 
usual  every  morning  and  pay  for  their 
regular  batches  of  the  paper  and  im¬ 
mediately  go  around  a  corner  and  tear 
them  up. 

“It  is  claimed  by  the  publishers  that 
enemies  of  the  paper  for  political  rea¬ 
sons  are  financing  the  work. 

“It  has  recently  been  quite  com¬ 
mon  for  anyone  attempting  to  pur¬ 
chase  copies  of  the  publication  to  be 
laughed  at  by  the  newsboys  or  have 
one  of  the  opposition  papers  handed 
him  with  the  information  that  the 
one  desired  is  out  of  print." 

It  is  reported  that  a  comic  opera 
situation  has  arisen  in  the  afternoon 
jornalistic  field  of  St.  Louis.  There 
are  two  afternoon  papers  in  the  city, 
and  for  some  time  past  each  has  been 
trying  to  absorb  the  other. 

The  Metropolitan  Magazine,  which 
is  published  by  a  son  of  Melville  E. 
Stone,  general  manager  of  the  .Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  has  for  its  financial  spon¬ 
sor  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  son  of  the 
late  Wm.  C.  Whitney. 

It  is  said  that  Caleb  Van  Hamm, 
who  becomes  managing  editor  of  the 
Xew  York  .American,  is  to  receive  the 
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In  the  great  indnstrial  center  embrac¬ 
ing  Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Eastern  Ohio  with  a  population 
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Dispatch 

reaches  the  largest  number  of  homes 
and  is  read  by  the  men  and  women  who 
comorise  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
wealthy  district.  Advertisements  in  the 
DISPATCH  INSURE  prompt  RE¬ 
TURNS. 

Special  Repeesentatives  ; 

Wallace  G.  Beooee,  Horace  M.  Foed, 

22S  Fifth  Ave.,  Mar^ette  Bldg., 

New  York.  Chicago. 


Magazine: 
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largc.st  salary  ever  paid  to  a  man  in 
that  position. 

Jol'.n  F.  Keough  tells  me  that  House 
and  Garden  is  going  along  swim¬ 
mingly  under  the  management  of 
Robert  McBritle,  formerly  publisher 
of  A’achting. 

S.  S.  Carvallu),  general  manager  of 
the  Hcarst  newsiiapcrs.  who  has  been 
undergoing  treatment  for  a  broken 
knee-cap,  was  removed  from  the 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  a  short  time 
ago  to  his  home.  He  will  soon  be 
able  to  resume  work. 

RUSSELL  B.  HARRISON 


Proud  of  His  Membership  in  New 
York  Press  Club. 

The  secretary  of  the  New  York  Press 
Club  received  last  week  a  letter  from 
Russell  B.  Harrison,  son  of  Benjamin 
Harrison,  fonner  President,  a  letter 
from  Indianapolis,  where  Mr.  Harrison 
lives.  He  wrote  in  part: 

"I  congratulate  you  and  the  other 
meml)ers  of  the  club  on  the  very  marked 
manner  in  which  you  have  brought  the 
club  to  the  front  in  the  way  of  power 
in  New  York  City  and  socially  for  its 
members. 

"I  seldom  go  to  New  York,  but  I  am 
proud  of  my  membership,  growing  out 
of  the  time  when  I  was  one  of  the  own¬ 
ers  of  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspapers.’’ 


ROBERT  W.  ADAMSON, 

Of  New  York  World  Staff,  Made  Sec¬ 
retary  to  Mayor. 

Robert  W.  .Adamsfm,  a  political  writer 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  World, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  to  Mayor 
Gaynor.  .Announcement  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made  Thur.sday. 

The  position  carries  a  salary  of  $6,000 
a  year,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  at  the  disposal  of  the 
mayor.  Of  late  years  a  newspaper  man 
has  usually  been  chosen  for  the  post. 


DANIEL  M.  HOUSER 

President  of  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  Honored  on  Birthday. 

The  force  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  presented  Daniel  M.  Houser, 
president  of  the  Globe  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  with  a  number  of  handsome  floral 
pieces  last  week,  the  occasion  being 
his  seventy-fifth  birthday. 

Mr.  House  is  said  to  be  the  dean  of 
the  profession  in  St.  Louis,  having  been 
connected  with  the  Globe- Democrat  for 
fifty-eight  years.  .Another  anniversary 
will  be  celebrated  Jan.  12.  when  Mr. 
Houser  will  have  been  president  of  the 
company  thirty  years. 


Marine  Writers  Dined. 

Thirty  marine  writers  of  New  York 
newspapers  were  entertained  Christmas 
eve  at  the  Hotel  .Astor  by  J.  C.  Hor¬ 
ton.  of  the  Savannah  Line.  Mr.  Horton 
entertains  the  ship  news  men  each 
year,  and  upon  this  occasion  they 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  silver 
service.  The  banquet  was  held  on  the 
“Yacht  Roof’  of  the  hotel. 


Start  off  the  New  Year  aright  by  sub¬ 
scribing  for  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
AND  Journalist.  A’ou  will  find  it  worth 
many  times  the  price  of  subscription 
($i.ooL 


The  plant  of  the  Fort  Scott  (Kan.) 
Daily  Tribune  and  Monitor  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  is  $20,coo. 


CHICAGO. 


Leasehold  Interests,  of  Chronicle 
Property  to  Be  Sold. 

(Special  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher.) 

Chicago,  Dec.  28.— By  a  decree  of 
sale  which  has  been  entered  in  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  involving  the  leasehold  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Chronicle  property,  164- 
166  Washington  street,  the  leasehold 
ami  the  buildings  are  to  be  sold  under 
foreclosure  proceedings.  The  sale  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  18,  at  ii 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  by  Roswell  B. 
Mason,  mastery  in  chancery.  The  de¬ 
cree  entered  is  the  outcome  of  a  suit 
filed  by  John  R.  Walsh  against  the 
Chronicle  Company  and  others,  which 
was  answered  with  a  cross  bill  by  the 
Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company,  a 
corporation,  against  the  Chronicle  Com¬ 
pany,  John  R.  Walsh  and  others.  In¬ 
debtedness  of  the  Chronicle  Company  to 
the  extent  of  $62,424  will  be  satisfied  by 
the  sale  of  the  leasehold,  and  other 
claims  will  be  disposed  of  out  of  what 
may  remain.  The  lease  is  for  fifty  years, 
dated  from  Jan.  i,  1890,  at  $4,000 
annually. 

Joseph  Medill  Patterson’s  play,  “A 
Little  Brother  of  the  Rich,’’  had  a 
long  run  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Chicago.  It  has  been  succeeded  by  his 
other  play,  “Fourth  Estate.” 

John  C.  Eastman,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Journal,  who  was  born  a  Buck¬ 
eye  and  educated  to  be  a  civil  engineer, 
is  47.  He  started  his  newspaper  work 
in  Giicago  as  a  reporter  twenty  years  ago. 

Dwight  .Allyn,  a  former  newspaper 
man,  has  become  chief  owner  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ten  Story  Book,  a  success¬ 
ful  magazine  published  in  Chicago. 

Hayden  S.  Bartlett  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  writers  of  the  Chicago  Record- 
Ilerald.  He  was  formerly  employed 
on  the  Inter  Ocean. 


HOMER  DAVENPORT  ILL. 


Noted  Cartoonist  in  Critical  Condi¬ 
tion  in  California. 

Homer  C.  Davenport,  the  well-known 
cartoonist  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  is  lying  seriously  ill  at  the  home 
of  a  friend  at  Point  Loma,  Cal. 

Mr.  Davenport  is  suffering  from  ner¬ 
vous  prostration  and  on  last  Wednesday 
suffered  a  relapse.  His  physicians  re¬ 
gard  his  condition  as  critical. 


BUFFALO  AD  CLUB 


Has  Annual  Christmas  Tree  and 
Elects  Officers. 

The  annual  Christmas  Tree  ami  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  of  the  Buffalo  Ad  Club 
was  held  last  Tuesday.  W.  E.  Robert¬ 
son  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge  for  the  day. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  William  P.  Goodspecd  for  presi¬ 
dent  and  De  Forest  Porter  for  vice- 
president.  W.  P.  Werheim,  who  was 
nominated  on  the  opposition  ticket,  with¬ 
drew  in  favor  of  Mr.  Porter. 

The  new  constitution  was  put  to  a 
vote  and  was  adopted  before  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  ticket  was  elected. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  29. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Shale,  Pres. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher, 
i.t-2i  Park  Row. 

New  A'ork. 

Your  Christmas  number  was  a  hum¬ 
mer. 

Wishing  you  continued  success  and 
prosperity  for  the  new  year,  I  re¬ 
main.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

F.  J.  Dyer. 
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MARYLAND  EDITORS 


To  Meet  in  Baltimore  and  Organize 
Association. 

(Special  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher.) 

Baltimore,  Dec.  30. — Plans  are  being 
made  to  form  a  State  editorial  associa¬ 
tion,  composed  of  the  editors  of  the 
county  newspapers.  A  meeting  will  be 
held  at  i  o’clock  on  Jan.  5  next  at  the 
Hotel  Rennert  at  which  it  is  expected 
about  so  editors  of  the  county  weeklies 
will  be  present.  One  of  the  principal 
movers  in  the  plan  is  Col.  W.  S.  Powell, 
editor  of  the  Ellicott  City  Times. 

The  association  will  be  nonpolitical 
and  its  objects  will  be  to  correct,  what 
are  considered  by  some,  abuses  existing 
in  the  managements  of  the  county  news¬ 
papers;  to  classify  advertising,  promote 
new  business  and  promote  closer  rela¬ 
tions  between  editors  and  publishers  of 
the  various  newspapers.  In  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  the  county  newspapers  in  this  State 
have  made  great  strides  in  appearance 
and  the  manner  of  handling  news. 


NEWSPAPER  MEN 


Entertain  Members  of  Boston  City 
Club  with  Stories. 

With  Edward  H.  Clement  presiding, 
six  Boston  newspaper  men  entertained 
the  members  of  the  Boston  City  club 
l.nst  week  at  their  regular  meeting  with 
stories  and  poems  of  their  writing  and 
told  something  of  the  “newspaper  game” 
as  they  had  seen  it. 

Sam  Walter  Foss,  Nixon  Waterman, 
Joe  Cone  and  Denis  A.  McCarthy  read 
verses  of  their  composition,  humorous 
for  the  most  part,  and  all  well  re¬ 
ceived  and  loudly  applauded  by  the  au¬ 
dience.  Mr.  McCarthy,  in  addition  to 
his  “Tipperary”  and  “Swallow’s  Nest,” 
read  a  poem,  “The  Newspaper  Man,” 
written  for  the  occasion. 


C.  W.  UPCHURCH 

Made  Advertising  Manager  of  the 
Birmingham  News. 

C.  W.  Upchurch,  one  of  the  best 
known  advertising  men  of  the  South, 
has  been  made  advertising  manager  of 
the  Birmingham  (.Ala.)  News. 

Mr.  Upchurch  began  his  career  as  an 
advertising  solicitor  with  the  Atlanta 
News  in  1902,  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  until  the  inauguration  of  the 
Georgian,  when  he  joined  the  forces  of 
the  new  daily.  He  recently  left  the 
Georgian  to  take  up  free  lance  adver¬ 
tising  work. 


City  Hall  Reporters. 

The  annual  election  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  City  Hall  Reporters  of  New 
York  will  he  held  Jan.  3.  The  follow¬ 
ing  nominating  committee  will  suggest 
a  slate :  W.  S.  Edwards  of  the  Globe, 
John  Dillman  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
and  W.  H.  Boffey  of  the  Sun. 


(Etirninu  HJiaconsin. 

MUwauk9m*9  Leading  Home  Paper 

SOME  OF  THE  REASONS  why  you  tbould 
fncludf  thi*  piper  In  your  idvertlilnc  appro- 
prlatlona  for  1010: 

Iti  Kverafre  dally  circulation  la  orer 
40,000  copies. 

It  reirularly  carriea  the  adTertleementa  of 
every  I^adlnif  Milwaukee  Merchant — thsy 
have  proved  Ita  value. 

The  fact  that  Ita  coliimna  are  alwaya  clean 
and  pure  makea  It  flt  for  every  home — 
makea  It  the  *‘home  paper*' — the  paper  for 
the  Advertlaer 

JOHN  W.  CAVP8IE,  Buaiaeas  Kansffer. 

THE  EVENING  WISCONSIN 

CHA8.  H.  EDDY.  Forotirn  RepraaentAtlve. 

NEW  TORK^801S  Metropolitan  Bidr 
CHICAGO— 40S  Msrqnette  Bldf. 
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POSTAL  DEFICIT 

{Continued  from  page  i.) 

rates,  the  weight  of  such  matter  has  in¬ 
creased  more  than  1,300  per  cent.  Last 
year  it  amounted  to  more  than  700,- 
coo.ooo  pounds.  By  the  weighing  of 
1907  second-class  matter  was  shown  to 
constitute  63  per  cent,  of  all  domestic 
mail,  and  yet  it  yielded  only  about  5 
per  cent,  of  the  postal  revenues.  The 
loss  on  second-class  matter  was  greater 
than  the  profits  on  all  classes  of  mail 
combined.  It  exceeded  the  total  amount 
paid  the  railways  for  mail  transporta¬ 
tion. 

Magazines  and  other  periodical  pub¬ 
lications,  exclusive  of  daily  newspapers, 
comprise  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail.  The  magazines  alone 
form  about  20  per  cent.  Magazines 
proper,  because  of  the  long  average 
haul,  show  a  cost  of  more  than  5  cents 
a  pound  for  transportation,  while  in  the 
case  of  daily  newspapers,  for  which  the 
average  distance  of  distribution  is  much 
less,  the  transportation  cost  is  under  2 
cents  a  pound. 

TJllRD-CLASS  MAIL. 

The  annual  loss  on  third-class  mail 
is  something  more  than  $3,000,000.  The 
mail  matter  carried  free  under  Con¬ 
gressional  franks  costs  the  government 
annually  about  $500,000.  A  greater  loss, 
about  $2,250,000  annually,  results  from 
the  free  handling  of  official  mail  for  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments  other  than  the  Post- 
office  Department.  The  annual  cost  of 
handling  the  free  official  mail  of  the 
Postoffice  Department  is  estimated  at 
about  $3,000,000.  If  the  several  branches 
of  the  federal  government  were  made 
to  bear  their  proper  share  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  transporting  and  handling  of¬ 
ficial  mail,  greater  care  would  be  taken, 
no  doubt,  in  the  exercise  of  the  frank¬ 
ing  privilege,  and  some  saving  to  the 
government  would  accordingly  result. 
The  wisdom  of  doing  away  entirely 
with  the  franking  privilege  or  official 
mail  has  been  suggested,  but  this  is  a 
matter  for  Congress  to  determine. 
Such  a  plan  would  relieve  the  Postoffice 
'Department  of  a  heavy  expense  it  is  now 
obliged  to  incur  in  the  handling  of  free 
mail  for  other  branches  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  establishment. 

RURAL  DELIVERY. 

The  rural  delivery  service  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  twelve  years  from  an  expert 
ment,  requiring  an  appropriation  of 
$40,000,  to  one  of  the  largest  branches  of 
the  postal  establishment,  with  an  annual 
expenditure  exceeding  $35,000,000.  The 
postage  on  matter  mailed  on  rural  routes 
is  estimated  at  about  $7,000,000.  The 
importance  of  this  service  to  a  large 
number  of  people  is  fully  appreciated. 
It  brings  the  farms  and  villages  into 
closer  communication  with  commercial 
and  educational  centers.  It  encourages 
the  improvement  of  country  roads.  By 
making  rural  life  more  attractive,  it 
stimulates  agriculture.  No  doubt  it  is 


The  Mexico 
Daily  Record 

The  Only  Afternoon  EnglUh  News¬ 
paper  Published  in  Mexico 
It  hat  triplt  the  circulation  of  any 
other  English  publication,  either 
morning  or  evening  in  the  Republic; 
this  it  guaranteed  bySI0,000  gold 

An  Americnn  newapMer  for 
Americana  end  all  Ensliah- 
apeakins  people.  For  Mexico 
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Rates  and  Information 
- apply  to - 

R.  J.  SHANNON  C  J.  ANDERSON 
22s  Fifth  Aeonuo  Marquette  Bids. 
New  York  Chicaso 


What  Editor 
or  Publisher 

does  not  know  the 

WORLD 

Almanac? 


To  those  who  have  recently  entered  the 
field  we  wish  to  announce  the  1910 
edition,  which  is  now  on  sale. 

It’s  the  quickest  way  to  the  information 
for  the  “Inquiry  Department  ”  and  the  most 
accurate.  Never  be  in  doubt. 

CONSULT  THE 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  ANNUAL 

AND  SAVE  TIME  AND  ARGUMENTS 
As  an  advertising  medium  it  is  recognized  by  the  leaders 
APP1.Y  FOR  RATES  Ft  R  THE  lOll  EDITION 


tor 


lartly  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
arm  values. 

Owing  to  the  marvelously  rapid 
jrowth  of  the  service,  however,  it  is 
nit  natural  that  defects  have  developed. 
I'lie  cost  of  rural  delivery  is  probably 
luich  greater  than  it  should  be.  Now 
s  an  appropriate  time  for  considering 
•arefiilly  the  conditions  under  which  it 
s  operated,  for  perfecting  the  existing 
irganization  and  for  introducing  such 
jconomies  as  are  consistent  with  a 
iropcr  conduct  of  the  service. 

In  so  far  as  the  rates  of  payment  for 
ransportation  of  the  mails  are  fixed  by 
ontracts  based  on  competitive  bidding, 
here  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  fair- 
less.  The  larger  part  of  this  item, 

lowever,  is  for  payments  to  railways 

It  rates  fixed  by  law.  The  charge  for 
his  .service  during  the  last  fiscal  year 

ivas  nearly  $50,000,000. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST. 

IIarr>'  Allen  has  purchased  the  Vern- 
I  dale  (Minn.)  Sun  from  Mrs.  H.  M. 

1  Henderson. 

I  _  - 

j  Martin  Widsten  has  disposed  of  his 
;  interests  in  the  Hendrum  (Minn.)  Re- 
j  view  to  Jacob  Smistad.  Mr.  Widsten 
■  will  locate  at  Wanrad,  Minn.,  where  he 
I  has  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the 
I  Plaindealer. 


Rev.  T.  H.  Osgood  has  purchased  the 
Bennington  (Kan.)  Democrat  from 
Leroy  Owsley  and  will  assume  the  man¬ 
agement  at  once. 


I  Mrs.  Nate  Oterbein,  a  linotype  op 
j  erator  on  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 

I  F.vening  Herald,  has  purchased  the  Mer¬ 
rill  (Ore.)  Record. 


A  Feature  that  Proves  Popular, 

Rossitcr  Felton  Smith’s  feature  en¬ 
titled  “Disappointments  in  the  Lives  of 
:he  Great,”  which  is  issued  by  Robie’s 
Feature  Service  of  239  Broadway,  New 
Vork,  has  proved  popular  with  editors, 
[■specially  in  the  middle  West.  The 
series  will  contain  fifty  articles. 


Charles  P.  Bentow,  until  recently  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Grand  Falls  (Minn.) 
Northern  Light,  has  taken  over  the 
Ranicr  (Minn.)  Journal.  He  expects 
to  make  many  improvements. 


Plant  of  Waukegan  News  Sold. 
The  printing  plant  of  the  defunct 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  News  Company  has 
been  sold  to  J.  E.  Wall  and  E.  A. 
Brewster,  of  the  Brewster  Printing 
Company,  of  Joliet,  Ill. 


Topeka  Capital  Has  Fire. 

A  natural  gas  explosion  in  the  press 
room  of  the  Capper  Building,  at  Topeka, 
Kans.,  recently,  resulted  in  a  fire  which 
did  damage  to  the  amount  of  $15,000. 
For  several  days  the  capital  was  printed 
on  the  presses  of  the  State  Journal. 


A  Benefactor  to  Publishers. 

Ferdinand  Wesel,  president  of  the 
Wesel  Manufacturing  Company,  80 
Cranberry  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is 
proving  himself  a  benefactor  to  pub 
Ushers.  He  has  invented  several  time 
and  labor  saving  devices  for  the  me 
chanical  department  of  publishing 
houses.  His  latest  invention  is  an  elec 
trie  matrix  dryer,  which  is  said  to  be 
very  valuable  as  a  time  saver. 


Buys  Interest  in  Ohio  Paper. 
Edward  J.  Hancock,  former  owner  of 
the  Rrookville  (Minn.)  .American,  has 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  Ashtabula 
(O.)  Independent. 


LITERARY  GENIUS. 


Writer  of  Western  Stories  Absorbs 
Local  Color  Out  of  Books. 

‘If  there  is  anything  a  magazine  edi- 
likes  in  the  fiction  he  puts  into  his 
periodical,”  remarked  a  layman,  “it  is 
hat  they  call  verisimilitude.  I  am  not 
expert  and  don't  know  just  the  shades 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  words, 
but  I  guess  this  one  means  being  very 
like  the  thing  written  of. 

“Anyway,  there  is  a  young  fellow  in 
New  York  occupying  a  clerical  position 
ho  has  lately  begun  to  show  up  in  the 
magazines  as  a  writer  of  Western 
stories.  He  has  the  verisimilitude  busi¬ 
ness  down  fine,  and  he  makes  his  char¬ 
acters  and  his  mise  en  scene  living  pic¬ 
tures.  Happening  to  know  that  he  was 
born  and  raised  up-State  and  never  had 
been  west  of  Buffalo,  I  asked  him  the 
other  day  how  the  dickens  he  managed 
do  the  Western  stuff  in  such  good 
shape — at  least,  such  good  magazine 
shape,  because  1  have  never  been  West 
myself  and  have  to  guess  at  it,  from 
hat  1  read.  He  laughed  and  said  he 
got  his  local  color  entirely  out  of 
books  and  other  descriptive  matter, 
particularly  pictures.  He  said  that  when 
he  had  a  good  situation  in  his  mind,  or 
rather  a  plot,  he  put  in  all  his  spare 
time  soaking  himself  in  Western  litera¬ 
ture,  making  a  specialty  of  that  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  locality  of  his  story.  When 
he  had  soaked  up  all  he  could  carry  he 
sat  down  to  his  typewriter  and  knocked 
out  the  story  embellished  with  all  the 
glitter  of  his  loaded  imagination. 

“You  know  the  imagination  is  a  won¬ 
derful  thing  when  you  get  it  going  once, 
and  this  youngster  has  imagination  for 
half  a  dozen  ordinary  people.  He  could 
not  write  the  stories  he  does  if  he  hadn't, 
because  he  gets  more  into  them  than 
mere  local  color.  Still  he  must  have 
verisimilitude  and  works  it  in  without 
having  to  go  West  to  get  it.  Some  day 
when  he  goes  out  to  the  wild  and  wooly 
and  sees  the  actual  thing,  I  have  half  a 
notion  that  he  won't  be  able  to  do  the 
local  color  nearly  so  well  as  he  does 
now.  You  see,  he  is  not  limited  now 
by  the  actual  facts  and  he  can  slap  it  on 
as  thick  as  he  pleases.  I’m  hoping  he 
won’t  ever  go  West,  but  keep  on  giving 
us  what  he  thinks  it  is.  I  don’t  like  too 
much  realism  in  my  fiction.” — New  York 
Press. 


Boston  Herald  Reduces  Price. 

The  Boston  Herald  reduced  its  price 
today  from  two  cents  to  one  cent  a 
copy.  The  Globe  is  now  the  only  two- 
cent  newspaper  in  the  morning  field. 
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IDEAL  NEWSPAPER 


Is  an  Emotionless  Machine — Its  Sole 

Function  Is  to  Give  the  News 
Truthfully  and  Dispassion¬ 
ately  —  Editorials  Have 
Not  the  Influence 
They  Once  Had. 

Writing  in  tiie  .Atlanta  Georgian  on 
the  Ideal  Newspaper,  Erinan  J.  Kidg- 
way,  president  of  Everybody’s  Magazine, 
says  in  part ; 

1  am  persuaded  that  the  ideal  news- 
paiKT  is  an  emotionless  machine;  that 
the  function  of  this  machine  is  solely 
to  give  the  news ;  that  it  attains  its  max¬ 
imum  usefulness  when  every  wheel  in 
the  gigantic  machine  runs  smoothly, 
grinding  out  its  daily  grist  of  facts 
without  emotion,  dispassionate,  un¬ 
swerving,  relentless.  Is  that  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  your  ideal  of  a  great  news¬ 
paper?  Have  you  framed  the  picture 
of  a  mighty  editor  sweeping  a  vast 
horizon  with  piercing  vision,  looking 
down  from  a  suiwrior  height  upon  the 
masses,  hurling  editorial  thunderbolts 
among  them  every  morning?  Such  a 
character  belongs  to  the  mythology  of 
the  fourth  estate.  '1  he  real  editor  of  a 
modern  newspaper  is  the  working  edi¬ 
tor,  who  may  never  write  a  line  of  copy 
and  who  certainly  never  thunders  unless 
his  paper  gets  scooped  by  a  rival.  I  his 
editor  s  job  is  to  get  the  best  story  of 
the  real  news  in  the  quickest  time. 
Signed  essays,  special  features,  car¬ 
toons,  all  these  lumped,  have  a  very 
small  part  in  making  the  inlluence  of  a 
newspaper,  compared  with  prompt,  ac¬ 
curate,  brilliant  handling  of  news. 

True,  some  cartoons  are  tremen¬ 
dously  inthiential.  Most  of  them  are 
merelj'  humorous.  Some  essays  are  in- 
forinaiive.  Most  of  them  are  hashy,  in¬ 
complete,  useless.  Special  features  are 
merely  vaudeville  got  up  to  attract  and 
hold  the  audience  till  the  speaker  of  the 
day  arrives. 

The  function  of  the  editorial  is  to 
interpret  news.  To  point  its  tendency 
and  its  bearing.  To  fix  its  importance. 
To  line  up  today's  effects  with  yester¬ 
day’s  causes.  When  the  editorial  is  hon¬ 
est  and  able,  it  is  unquestionably  valu¬ 
able.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
write  an  honest,  able  editorial  on  the 
minute  that  a  big  event  takes  place. 
There  is  no  time  for  sober  thought. 
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Later  events  frequently,  and  that  often 
within  a  few  hours,  reverse  first  im¬ 
pressions. 

Editorials  have  not  the  inlluence  they 
once  had.  Not  because  editors  are  not 
as  sincere  and  able  as  were  they  of  the 
old  school,  but  because  the  audience  has 
changed,  .^nd  for  this  the  newspapers 
'themselves  are  largely  responsible.  To¬ 
day  the  news  is  collected  so  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  and  presented  so  interest¬ 
ingly  and  ably  that  the  average  man 
knows  more  about  his  times  and  under¬ 
stands  the  significance  of  the  news  bet¬ 
ter  than  did  the  average  editors  of  fifty 
years  .ago.  The  reader  says  to  the  edi¬ 
tor:  “If  you  know  of  anj’  facts  of  an 
earlier  day  or  in  the  experience  of  other 
peoples  that  will  help  ns  to  interpret 
events  from  day  to  day,  let  us  have 
them.  As  for  your  theories,  you  are 
welcome  to  them.  W  e  have  no  time  for 
them.”  .-\nd  so  it  has  come  about  that 
the  personality  of  the  editor  is  merged 
in  the  machine. 

The  ideal  newspaper  is  an  emotion¬ 
less  machine.  The  ideal  is  never  the 
real.  It  is  what  we  are  working  toward. 
I  believe  the  men  who  run  the  thresh¬ 
ing  machines  give  more  and  more  at¬ 
tention  to  keeping  the  chaff  and  cockle 
out  of  the  wheat  and  less  and  less 
to  the  bakery  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  More  and  more  they  give  us 
the  facts,  and  let  us  do  our  own  think- 
wheat.  and  let  us  hake  our  own  breaii. 
It  is  when  the  men  who  run  the  thresh¬ 
ing  machines,  the  owners  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  take  liberties  with  the  news  that 
real  harm  follows.  When  you  read  the 
rejKirt  of  any  event  in  your  newspaper, 
you  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  the 
event  is  reported  to  you  just  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  without  omissions  or  additions. 
I  wish  I  could  say  truthfully  that  the 
wheat — the  news  you  get  in  your  news¬ 
paper — is  never  tampered  with.  I  do 
not  wish  to  discredit  your  favorite 
newspaper,  neither  must  you  attach  too 
great  meaning  to  what  1  am  about  to 
say.  For  though  the  evil  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  is  a  present  menace,  I  believe  it  is 
lessening.  I  speak  of  it  not  because  I 
wish  to,  but  because  my  silence  would 
lay  me  open  to  a  like  charge.  You  do 
not  always  get  all  the  news.  Sometimes 
the  man  who  runs  the  machine  holds 
out  some  of  the  wheat  for  his  own 
profit.  The  publisher  soothes  his  con¬ 
science  with  the  argument  that  it  is  his 
paper  and  he  can  do  what  he  pleases 
with  it.  Sometimes,  if  telling  the  news 
straight  would  hurt  his  friends,  he 
twists  it  to  suit.  Sometimes  he  does 
not  tell  it  at  all. 

There  is  another  kind  of  news,  called 
inspired.  I  suppose,  because  it  comes 
from  higher  up.  The  man  who  runs 
the  machine  feeds  in  along  with  the 
grain  a  weed  that  poisons  the  wheat. 
ITie  news  is  tainted — knowingly,  delib¬ 
erately  poisoned  by  the  very  men 
whose  lifework  should  be  to  give 
it  to  us  pure.  That  paper  in  which 
the  truth  is  perverted  to  half  truth  or 
untruth  in  the  interest  of  its  policy  or 
its  proprietor's  schemes,  does  the  public 
an  unforgivable  wrong.  Sometimes  the 
financial  editor  of  a  paper  will  print  a 
story  that  booms  a  certain  stock,  and 
will  get  some  of  the  stock  as  a  slight 
token  of  the  financier's  appreciation. 
Sometimes  a  press  agent  is  employed  by 
a  man  or  a  corporation  to  make  or 
change  public  sentiment. 

Sometimes  in  a  political  campaign  the 
news  is  shaded  and  colored  for  party 
reasons,  but  every  year  sees  the  press 
freer  from  partisan  bias,  every  year 
sees  a  nearer  approach  to  straight,  ac¬ 
curate  reporting  of  facts ;  every  year 
brings  closer  the  ideal  press,  emotion¬ 
less,  unpurchasable,  dispassionate. 

As  we  look  over  the  world’s  shoulder 


and  catch  its  reflection  in  the  great 
mirror,  the  press,  we  shall  always  see 
some  wrinkles  on  its  brow.  To  the  im¬ 
migrant  and  the  untaught,  the  press 
must  for  a  long  time  continue  to  be  a 
blackboard,  where  the  lesson  is  writ 
large  for  the  sake  of  their  small  ability. 
To  the  educated  and  the  thoughtful,  the 
press  must  continue  to  be  the  great 
reservoir  that  collects  the  streams  of 
facts  from  the  rain  of  events  and  pours 
them  down  the  irrigating  ditches  to  our 
thirsty  brains. 

I  The  E.iutok  .\.\d  Publisher  does  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Ridgeway’s  opinion  that 
the  editorial  page  of  a  newspaper  is  less 
iiitlueiitial,  or  less  interesting  to  the 
public,  than  formerly. — Ed.] 


NEWSPAPER  ESTIMATES 


The  Tendency  of  Reporters  to  Ex¬ 
aggerate  Big  Casualities. 

An  important  part  of  the  reporter’s 
work  is  making  estimates  of  one  sort 
and  another,  frequently  during  scenes 
of  great  excitement,  and  the  varying 
quality  of  these  estimates  might  well 
afford  a  professor  of  psychology  food 
for  thought,  says  a  writer  in  the  Pro¬ 
vidence  (_R.  1.;  Journal. 

1  he  news  editor  of  a  morning  paper 
said  after  a  recent  coal  mine  disaster: 

“When  it  comes  to  fires  and  explo¬ 
sions  in  coal  mines.  I’m  from  Missouri. 
Ihey  have  to  show  me  that  the  num¬ 
ber  they  claim  are  dead  are  really  miss¬ 
ing  before  1  will  spread  it  on  the  page." 

i’et  ill  this  particular  case  the  first 
estimates  understated  the  actual  extent 
of  the  disaster,  which  was  one  of  the 
worst  in  the  history  of  mining  in  this 
country. 

Undeniably,  however,  it  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  reporter  to  exaggerate  big 
casualties.  The  horror  of  the  scene  is 
so  great  as  to  exalt  the  imagination 
above  the  judgment.  With  the  shrieks 
of  the  injured  in  one’s  ears  and  the 
confusion  attendant  upon  first  efforts  at 
rescue,  it  is  small  wonder  that  in  rail¬ 
road  collisions  and  mishaps  of  similar 
magnitude  the  power  to  gauge  dimen¬ 
sions  is  temporarily  paralyzed. 

There  is  seldom  a  big  fire,  and  more 
particularly  a  blazing  fire,  when  the 
reporter  does  not  at  the  jump-off  over¬ 
play  the  loss  side  of  his  story.  He 
uses  every  means  at  his  command  to  get 
at  the  facts,  appealing  to  the  owner  of 
the  property,  insurance  men  if  he  can 
find  any,  and  to  anybody  else  who  may 
be  capable  of  passing  judgment.  The 
singular  thing  is  that  they,  too,  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  sight  of  the  flames  to  a 
point  where  they  seem  to  forget  all 
they  ever  knew  about  property  values. 

There  used  to  be  a  district  chief  in 
the  Frovidence  fire  department  who  was 
a  tower  of  sanity  for  the  reporters  dur¬ 
ing  big  fires.  The  storekeeper  whose 
stock  was  making  a  Roman  holiday  for 
the  populace,  the  insurance  under¬ 
writer  whose  company  would  have  to 
settle  the  loss,  and  the  crowd  itself 
might  be  carried  away  to  a  point  where 
they  would  name  $ioo,ooo  as  the  prob¬ 
able  value  of  the  property  destroyed, 
when  $25,000  was  a  good  dc.il  nearer 
the  truth. 


But  the  old  district  chief  never  al¬ 
lowed  his  judgment  to  be  warped  by 
heat,  lie  knew  property  of  all  kinds 
through  years  of  experience,  and  ap¬ 
parently  he  could  gauge  to  the  second 
decimal  point  how  much  fuel  a  lire  of  a 
given  size  could  consume. 

It  was  the  first  and  best  play  of  the 
reporter  at  a  fire  therefore  to  hunt  up 
the  old  man  as  soon  as  tlie  blaze  was 
under  control  and  get  his  opinion. 
Sometimes  the  ofiicer  would  be  found 
chopping  holes  in  the  top  of  building, 
sometimes  wading  through  a  couple 
of  feet  of  water  in  a  cellar.  Wherever 
he  was  run  to  earth,  he  would  always 
take  a  minute  to  wipe  the  smoke  out  of 
his  eyes  and  make  a  guess  on  the  fire 
loss,  and  if  a  reporter  was  wise  enough 
to  take  his  estimate  he  generally  found 
himself  a  good  deal  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  insurance  men  and  property 
owners. 

One  of  the  most  difticult  things  in  the 
world  is  gauging  crowds.  Almost  any 
collection  of  people  stretched  along  the 
bleachers  at  a  baseball  game  or  in  the 
$2  seats  in  a  concert  hall,  looks  like  a 
lot,  but  the  reporter  wants  to  get  nearer 
to  it  than  within  a  thousand,  while  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  the  untrained 
observer  could  guess  within  1,500  in  a 
collection  of  say  5,000. 

It  is  done  by  a  system.  Standing 
where  he  can  get  a  view  of  the  entire 
assemblage  on  a  big  day  at  Melrose 
Park,  the  reporter  who  sought  to  size 
up  the  attendance  would  count  a  square 
of  100  people.  By  observing  how  much 
space  they  occupy  and  how  many  times 
that  space  will  go  into  the  entire  occu¬ 
pied  space  he  will  find  himself  near 
enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes  to  the 
total  attendance. 

Of  course  there  are  holes  here  and 
there  in  all  but  the  most  densely  seated 
masses.  Some  allowance  will  be  made 
for  these  sparsely  populated  places.  But 
outside  of  the  turnstile  and  similar  de¬ 
vices  the  means  ordinarily  employed  by 
the  reporter  is  as  good  as  any  for  the 
purpose. 


BUSINESS  OFFICE  NOTE. 

The  tliirty-two-page  Christmas  bar- 
bain  issue  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Trib¬ 
une,  issued  on  Dec.  17,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  largest  daily  newspaper  issued 
in  the  State  on  that  day.  It  carried 
a  heavy  volume  of  advertising. 


Advertising  Company  Suspends. 

The  Agate  Advertising  Co.,  Temple 
Court,  New  York,  announces  its  sus¬ 
pension  from  business.  Numerous  dis¬ 
appointments,  and  the  loss  of  several 
accounts  are  among  the  reasons  given. 


Buys  Illinois  Paper. 

A.  T.  Bunnes,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Afton  (la.)  Star-Enterprise, 
has  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Daily  Courier. 


Classy  Poetry. 

“Don’t  you  think  my  poetry  resembles  Ten* 
nyson’s?”  said  the  confident  young  writer. 

“It  does,”  answered  Miss  Cayenne,  “in  the 
capitalization  and  the  arrangement  of  lines 
into  varying  lengths.” — Washington  Star, 
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DO  THEY  APPRECIATE? 


The  People  Get  Their  Newspapers 
on  Time  in  Spite  of  Accidents 
by  Flood  and  Field — A  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  Tells 
How  It  Is  Done. 

Writing  in  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee 
on  "Getting  the  Newspaper  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic,”  Chas.  G.  Scholz,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  that  paper,  says  in  part: 

At  an  encampment  of  the  National 
Guard  in  one  of  the  large  Eastern 
States  the  rivalry  of  the  various  Sunday 
papers  was  keen  for  the  National  Guard 
patronage.  One  newspaper  had  ar¬ 
ranged  for  an  automobile  to  take  its 
edition  from  the  station  to  the  camp. 
The  rival  papers  had  arranged  to  have 
a  man  and  a  two-horse  team  get  the 
papers  at  a  station  several  miles  closer 
to  the  place  of  publication  than  the  town 
where  the  encampment  was  held,  and 
drive  25  miles  over  the  mountains, 
reaching  the  camp  at  reveille.  When 
the  automobile  party  arrived  at  the 
camp  they  found  that  they  had  been 
beaten  by  several  hours  by  the  man  who 
made  the  all  night  drive.  Yet,  did  all 
those  soldier  boys  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  that  man  and  his  long  drive? 

In  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
Middle  West  several  years  ago,  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  a  Sunday  newspaper 
office  was  advised  over  the  telephone  at 
5 :30  o’clock  that  the  interurban  trolley 
car  that  carried  the  newspapers  had 
taken  fire  and  the  car  and  all  its  con- 
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tents  were  destroyed.  The  message 
came  from  the  newsdealer  in  a  village 
just  outside  of  the  town  where  the 
papers  were  printed.  He  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  his  papers,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
from  the  office  if  he  was  going  to  get 
them.  Was  he?  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it,  from  the  way  the  late  watch  at 
the  office  went  at  it. 

Immediately,  a  duplicate  list  of  the 
bundles  that  the  car  took  that  morning, 
which  was  kept  on  hand  for  such  emer¬ 
gency,  was  put  into  shape  for  ship¬ 
ment.  The  presses  were  started  up 
again.  The  various  supplements  were 
assembled  and  bundles  made  up.  Of 
course  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
obtain  another  trolley  car,  so  train  con¬ 
nections  for  the  towns  on  the  trolley 
route  had  to  be  looked  up,  and  the  ship¬ 
ments  were  divided  between  three  dif¬ 
ferent  railroads,  one  of  them  being  made 
just  as  the  train  was  about  to  pull  out 
of  the  station. 

That  newspaper  was  the  only  one  to 
reach  all  the  towns  on  the  route  of  the 
trolley  line,  although  a  little  late.  Did 
the  people  in  those  towns  appreciate 
what  was  done  for  them  by  the  news¬ 
paper,  or  did  they  complain  to  the  car¬ 
rier  or  agent  because  their  paper  was 
late? 

In  an  Atlantic  Coast  State,  the  train 
service  was  not  just  suited  for  a  Sunday 
newspaper  to  reach  several  large  towns 
much  before  noon.  The  agent  in  one  of 
them,  in  order  to  get  the  paper  to  his  sub¬ 
scribers  in  time  before  church,  hired  an 
automobile  and  was  up  every  Saturday 
night,  practically  all  night,  in  order  to 
get  the  papers  as  soon  as  they  were  off 
the  press.  He  left  the  city  about  2  p.  m., 
and  rcitched  his  own  town  about  5 130, 
had  his  papers  to  the  people  almost  be¬ 
fore  they  were  up.  Yet  the  agent  and 
the  newspaper  stood  the  additional  cost 
of  transportation,  and  the  subscribers 
received  their  papers  at  the  reeular 
price.  Did  they  appreciate  it  ? 

During  a  recent  flood  in  California 
The  Bee  went  to  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  hiring  a  special  launch  to  con¬ 
vey  its  papers  when  no  train,  wagon 
or  conveyance  could  go,  on  account  of 
the  high  and  rushing  waters,  and  the 
papers  reached  the  hands  of  the  readers 
udiere  no  mail  or  e.xpress  matter  had 
arrived  into  the  house  for  several  days. 

Think,  then,  of  the  many  troubles  that 
may  confront  a  newspaper’s  efforts  in 
placing  the  news  in  your  hands  after  it 
has  reached  the  office  and  has  been  put 
in  printed  form. 


PRINTING  FOR  POSTERITY. 

Government  Seeking  Means  to  Pre¬ 
serve  Records  Through  Ages. 

Experiments  have  been  made  at  the 
Government  Printing  Uthce  recently 
with  a  view  to  tiiidiiig  a  means  whereby 
records  of  exceptional  value  may  be 
preserved  through  ages  yet  to  come. 
Ordinary  printed  booxs,  undergoing  as 
they  uo  a  steady  process  of  decay,  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  last  many  centuries, 
says  a  writer  in  the  New  iork  World. 

it  seems  altogether  likely  that  the  en¬ 
tire  present  contents  of  all  our  libraries 
will  be  dust  htteen  hundred  years  trum 
now,  or  perhaps  much  sooner,  iiow, 
then,  shall  our  historical  and  otiier 
records,  especially  those  relating  to  dis¬ 
coveries  111  science,  be  preserved' for  th« 
Deneht  and  instruction  of  a  remote  pos¬ 
terity  ? 

'Hie  inquiry  above  mentioned,  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Manning,  has  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  ordinary  printing  on  un¬ 
bleached  linen  of  line  mesh  would  en¬ 
dure  for  many  thousands  of  years,  ibis 
in  fact,  seems  to  solve  the  problem. 

Pages  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
printed  on  tine  bleached  linen,  proved 
to  be  much  more  beautiful  than  on  the 
best  paper.  Furthermore,  the  letters 
were  clearer  and  more  distinct  to  the 
eye.  Unfortunately,  the  bleaching  pro¬ 
cess  seriously  diminishes  the  lasting 
quality  of  the  fabric.  But  when  un¬ 
bleached  linen  is  used  it  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  perfectly  well,  and,  though  much 
less  handsome,  takes  half-tone  pictures 
as  satisfactory  as  paper. 

Dr.  Manning  got  his  idea  from  certain 
pieces  of  linen  which,  unwrapped  from 
the  mummy  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs, 
came  accidentally  into  his  hands.  Al¬ 
though  about  thirty-five  hundred  years 
old,  they  were  perfectly  preserved.  We 
make  much  better  linen  nowadays,  and 
it  may  be  expected  to  last  at  least  as 
well.  As  for  the  printing  done  on  it, 
it  can  never  fade,  inasmuch  as  ordinary 
black  printer’s  ink  is  four-fifths  carbon 
(that  is  to  say,  lampblack) — the  most 
absolutely  indelible  substance  known. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  all  books  be 
printed  on  unbleached  linen  in  order  that 
they  may  not  perish;  but  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  desirable  if  at  least  two  or  three 
copies  of  important  historical  and  other 
precious  documents  could  be  turned  out 
in  this  material,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  be  lost  to  the  world  through  the 
ordinary  process  of  decay. 


McKeesport 

Daily  News  Gives  Ninth  Annual  Din¬ 
ner  to  Newsies. 

TIic  big  event  in  McKeesport,  Pa., 
to-day,  is  the  ninth  annual  dinner  to 
the  small  boys  who  sell  the  McKeesport 
Daily  News.  The  affair  will  be  bigger 
and  greater  than  ever  and  will  be  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Elks’  temple. 

Mine  Host  C.  G.  Falkenstein  will 
again  serve  the  feast  and  for  weeks  he 
has  been  planning  the  menu  of  good 
things  that  will  be  spread  before  the 
little  paper  merchants  who  attend  to 
the  distribution  of  McKeesport’s  fa¬ 
vorite  newspaper  to  the  homes  in  this 
city  and  vicinity.  Of  course  the  "head¬ 
liner”  will  be  turkey.  No  matter  how 
scarce  the  favorite  fowl  may  be  in  the 
market  at  this  season  of  the  year  the 
Daily  News  newsboys  will  not  get  left, 
because  Mr.  Falkenstein  contracted  for 
his  supply  of  turkeys  for  the  newsboys’ 
annual  dinner  some  weeks  ago. 


WILKES-BARRE 


Press  Club  Re-elects  Old  Officers  for 
Ensuing  Year. 

Without  opposition  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(.Fa.j  Press  Club  officers  of  the  past 
year  were  re-elected  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  last  week.  They  are :  President, 
Ernest  G.  Smith ;  vice-president,  George 
A.  Edwards;  treasurer,  H.  C.  Miller; 
secretary,  Elias  Cohen;  librarian,  J. 
Bennett  Smith;  trustees,  A.  W.  Betterly, 
John  A.  Sweeney,  W.  P.  Gallagher,  John 
A.  Burke  and  Isaac  E.  Long;  member¬ 
ship  committee,  W.  F.  McGuire,  P.  J. 
Ramsey,  Hayden  Williams,  Arthur  A. 
Casper  and  Richard  A.  Ward. 

'Ihe  club  has  enjoyed  a  prosperous 
year  and  shows  a  greatly  increased 
membership.  It  is  perhaps  unique  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  an  endowment  fund  of 
over  $2,000  invested,  the  proceeds  of 
which  afford  a  monthly  stunt  for  the 
boys.  Victor  Herbert  and  Lee  Shubert 
are  among  the  more  recent  additions  to 
the  membership  list. 


The  World  Almanac. 

The  growth  of  the  World  Almanac 
since  its  inception  has  been  little  short 
of  remarkable.  The  1910  edition  which 
has  just  made  its  appearance,  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  to  meet  the  increase, 
both  in  text  matter  and  advertising.  It 
answers  admirably  thousands  of  im¬ 
portant  questions,  and  is  a  perfect  mine 
of  general  information.  Its  accuracy 
has  won  for  it  much  praise,  and  once  it 
finds  a  place  on  the  editor’s  desk  it  is 
constantly  in  use.  Among  the  948 
pages  which  go  to  make  up  the  book, 
almost  200  pages  are  devoted  to 
advertising. 


Sporting  Annual  Issued. 

The  Police  Gazette  Sporting  Annual 
for  1910  has  just  been  issued.  It  con¬ 
tains  records  of  baseball,  bicycling,  trot¬ 
ting,  jumping,  football,  racing,  aquatics, 
and  all  athletic  sports  compiled  by  Sam 
C.  Austin. 


The  Constant  Reader. 

“Is  he  a  well-posted  man?” 

“I  should  say  so.  He  knows  exactly  what 
all  this  trouble  with  Nicaragua  is  about.” 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

E.  R.  Johnson  has  established  The 
Advocate  at  Musselshell,  Yellowstone 
County,  Mont,  on  the  line  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  Rail¬ 
way,  just  completed  to  Puget  Sound. 

The  Post  Publishing  Company,  of 
Rogers,  Ark.,  will  launch  a  daily  in  the 
near  future.  It  will  be  called  the  Rogers 
Daily  Post  and  will  be  edited  by  J.  W. 
Nance. 


You  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  man¬ 
agement  if  when  replying  to  advertise¬ 
ments  you  will  mention  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  and  Journalist. 


National  Press  Club  Elects  Officers. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  National 
Press  Club  of  Washington,  held  last 
Monday,  Arthur  J.  Dodge,  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  was 
chosen  president.  Elmer  E.  Payne,  of 
the  Associated  Press,  was  re-elected 
vice-president,  and  Arthur  C.  Johnson, 
correspondent  of  the  Denver  News,  was 
again  named  for  secretary. 


Handsome  Holiday  Remembrance. 

The  Philadelphia  German  Gazette, 
through  Advertising  Manager  Howard 
C.  Storj’,  has  presented  the  business 
office  of  the  Editor  and  Pubusher  with 
a  handsome  holiday  remembrance  in  the 
shape  of  an  automatic  nickeled  calendar. 


Buys  Mining  Paper. 

John  A.  Munger  has  purchased  90 
per  cent,  of  the  $40,000  capital  stock  of 
the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Mining  News,  and 
will  publish  the  magazine  as  a  monthly 
beginning  January  i. 


LOOKING  FOR  GOOD  INK  ? 

Let  us  come  to  your  aid.  We  have  the  factory  and  experi¬ 
enced  men  to  produce  high-grade  ink,  and  we  know  how  to  give 
our  patrons  what  they  want. 

Eventually,  why  not  now? 

AMERICAN  INK  COMPANY,  12  duane  street!  new  york 
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THE  POSTAL  DEFICIT. 

Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  reports 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  loses 
$64/xx),ooo  a  year  in  the  business  of 
carrying  second-class  mail. 

From  New  York  to  the  Golden  Gate, 
from  the  Lady  of  the  Snows  to  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  and  from  the  Andros¬ 
coggin  River  to  Billy-be-Hanged,  the 
editors  and  publishers  in  chorus  that 
shakes  the  bastile  building  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  avenue,  ask — “VV'hat  of  it?” 

Mr.  Hitchcock  puts  much  of  the 
blame — if  blame  there  be,  on  the  maga¬ 
zines.  He  shows  that  the  average  haul 
of  newspapers  carried  at  one  cent  a 
pound  is  291  miles;  and  that  the  aver¬ 
age  haul  of  the  magazines  is  1,049  miles. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  well  enough  known  that 
the  bulk  of  magazine  production  is  in 
tJie  East,  while  newspapers  circulate 
each  one  in  its  own  neighborhood.  The 
postmaster  general  thinks  the  magazines 
ought  to  pay  higher  for  mail  transporta¬ 
tion.  It  is  indeed  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  fairness  and  highmindedness  of 
the  newspaper  publishers,  when  they 
almost  unanimously,  oppose  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  increase  the  cost  of  magazine 
distribution  by  mail. 

Ex-Postmaster  General  Meyer,  in  his 
last  annual  report,  said:  “The  charge 
for  carrying  second-class  mail  matter 
was  intentionally  fixed  below  cost  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  dis¬ 
seminating  information  of  educational 
value  to  the  people.”  It  would  have 
been  quite  proper  to  have  incorporated 
that  statement  in  the  Hitchcock  report. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  in  mind  and 
would  not  make  any  postmaster’s  report 
redundant. 

Though  we  ask  ‘‘What  of  it?”  never¬ 
theless  the  straight  and  fair  publishers 
of  the  nation  want  to  bear  their  just 
share  of  the  post  office  burden,  and 
they  want  all  others  to  do  the  same.  It 
is  an  untruth  to  say  that  “figures  don’t 
lie.”  These  figures  of  the  deficit  do  not 
tell  the  whole  truth. 

What,  about  the  contracts  with  rail¬ 
roads  for  carrying  the  mail?  What 
about  the  methods  of  weighing  mail  and 
basing  railroad  compensation  on  the  j 
weighing,  which  has  been  criticized  for 
years?  j 

What  about  the  abuse  of  the  second-  I 


class  privilege  in  allowing  “house 
organs,”  printed  sheets  designed  to  ad¬ 
vertise  a  private  business,  to  be  carried 
as  "newspapers?” 

We  have  no  ligures  showing  how 
much  of  the  Ueiicit  is  caused  by  tliese 
evils.  Perhaps  the  postmaster  general 
could  furnish  the  ligures.  At  any  rale, 
he  could  point  out  the  evils. 

As  to  rural  free  delivery,  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion.  It  lias  come  to 
stay.  It  will  never  go  back.  W  ould  it 
have  been  within  the  province  oi  the 
postmaster  general  to  estimate  how  far 
the  establishment  of  a  parcels  post 
would  go  toward  wiping  out  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  rural  delivery? 

At  the  end  of  all  analyses  of  the  post 
office  problem,  we  come  to  this;  When 
the  best  businesslike  methods  have  been 
introduced,  when  other  government  de¬ 
partments  are  charged  with  their  share, 
including  the  franking  of  Congressmen, 
when  all  illegitimate  "periodicals”  are 
barred  from  the  second-class  mails, 
when  all  things  that  need  to  be  done 
shall  have  been  done  to  make  a  perfect 
system  as  at  present  contemplated,  and 
still  there  remains  a  deficit  of  $64,000,- 
000  or  greater,  we  say  with  content — IT 
WAS  MONEY  WELL  SPENT  FOR 
THIS  REPUBLIC. 


THE  USE  OF  “XMAS.” 

“Xmas”  is  an  objectionable  cotraction, 
betraying  a  poor  concept  of  the  origin 
and  spirit  of  the  day.  Don’t  write  it 
that  way. — Troy  (N.  V.)  Press. 

We  hope  some  philological  sharp  with 
time  to  spare  will  look  up  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  “Xmas,”  which,  if  put  in  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  would  be  pronounced  “Cross- 
mas.”  Though  the  contraction  is  re¬ 
lated,  legitimately,  to  “Christmas.”  the 
separate  individualities  of  the  two  forms 
are  so  distinct  that  they  can  never  be 
properly  synonymous.  Here  again  some 
may  quote  Guizot :  “Common  sense 
gives  to  words  their  proper  signification, 
and  common  sense  is  the  genius  of 
mankind.” 

The  common  sense  of  “Xmas”  has  | 
not  been  established.  It  is  admittedly 
a  poor  expedient,  and  culture  everywhere 
condemns  the  use  of  the  word  as  very 
bad  taste.  W’e  have  noticed,  during  the 
present  season,  that  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  eliminated  from  the  body  of 
newspaper  articles.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  used  oftener  in '  headlines  than 


ever  before.  In  passing,  we  remark  that 
it  was  used  by  nearly  all  the  writers  of 
street  car  advertisements. 

W’e  would  like  to  see  in  every  news¬ 
paper  style  card  a  rule  carrying  this 
thought :  Do  not  abbreviate  nor  sym¬ 
bolize  “Christ.”  Do  not  use  “Xmas.” 
Spell  it  out.  Headline  writers  are  not 
excepted. 

ROYAL  ADVERTISING. 


German  Crown  Prince  Has  Gone  in 
for  Publicity. 

Modern  publicity  methods  are  being 
introduced  into  the  King  business;  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany  has  gone  in 
for  advertising,  says  Success  Magazine. 
He  does  not  propose  that  when  the  time 
conies  for  him  to  take  the  leading  part 
in  the  show  he  will  have  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  his  people. 

By  order  of  his  imperial  highness  the 
royal  cinematographers  have  photo¬ 
graphed  him  at  his  military  duties.  He 
is  represented  in  command  of  a  battery 
of  artillery,  and  in  plain  view  of  the 
camera  he  fearlessly  places  the  shell  in 
the  breech  with  his  own  royal  hands.  He 
leads  a  fierce  charge  across  the  parade 
grounds  under  a  heavy  fire  of  a  cine¬ 
matograph  machine,  and  after  the  battle 
is  easily  discovered  by  the  court  photo¬ 
graphers  instructing  his  officers  in  the 
art  of  handling  cannon.  The  films  have 
been  ordered  put  on  sale,  and  it  is  hoped 
tliat  before  long  every  German  may  have 
royal  maneuvers  with  his  evening  beer. 

Perhaps  at  no  distant  date  we  may 
hear  of  the  creation  of  a  new  position, 
that  of  press  agent  to  the  house  of 
Hohenzollern.  Sometime  the  face  of 
the  German  Crown  Prince  may  be  as 
well  known  to  the  world  as  that  of  his 
fellow  Teuton,  Hans  Wagner  of  the 
i’ittsburg  team. 


Kisses  Classified. 

Some  individual  with  oceans  of  time  on  his 
hands  has  conceived  the  idea  of  hunting 
througli  the  works  of  English  novelists  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  all  the  adjectives  used  to 
qualify  the  word  kiss.  The  result  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Cold,  warm,  icy,  burning,  chilly,  cool,  lov¬ 
ing,  indifferent,  balsamic,  fragrant,  blissful, 
passionate,  aromatic,  with  tears  bedewed,  long, 
soft,  hasty,  intoxicating,  dissembling,  delicious, 
pious,  tender,  beguiling,  hearty,  distracted, 
frantic,  fresh-as-the-morning,  breathing  fire, 
divine,  Satanic,  glad,  sad,  superficial,  quiet, 
loud,  fond,  heavenly,  execrable,  devouring, 
ominous,  fervent,  parching,  nervous,  soulless, 
stupefying,  slight,  careless,  anxious,  painful, 
sweet,  refreshing,  embarrassed,  shy,  mute, 
ravishing,  holy,  sacred,  firm,  hurried,  faith¬ 
less,  narcotic,  feverish,  immoderate,  sisterly, 
brotherly  and  paradisiacal.  The  task  seemed 
interminable,  and  he  gave  up  at  this  stage. — 
London  Tit-Bits. 


T3rpewritten  Signatures. 

**I  bad  a  letter  from  a  friend  today/*  said 
a  literary  man,  **giving  me  a  hot  roast  for 
signing  my  typewritten  letter  to  him  with  the 
t>^^ew^iter.  and  I  notified  him  at  once  that  he 
didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  I  told 
him  I  had  written  the  letter  with  my  own  hand 
on  the  machine  and  it  was  proper  to  sign  it 
in  type.  If  I  had  written  the  letter  with 
a  pen,  1  told  him,  the  signature  with  the  pen 
would  have  been  all  right,  and  a  pen  was  just 
as  much  an  implement  of  writing  as  a  type¬ 
writer  was.  Therefore,  my  signature  in  type 
was  quite  proper,  though  I  admitted  it  would 
not  pass  as  a  legal  signature.  However,  I  was 
not  writing  a  legal  document,  and  a  signature 
in  the  text  of  the  letter  was  perfectly  good 
form.  That  is  my  contention  now,  and  if 
anybody  can  fwove  to  me  that  I  am  wrong 
rd  like  to  hear  his  argument/* — New  York 
f'ress. 


Divorce  Court  Reporting. 

The  defendant  was  gowned  entirely  in  black 
and  wore  a  big  black  hat  decorated  with 
ostrich  plumes. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 


OUR  DADDIES. 

The  Unique  Prospectus  of  the  Essex 
Journal  and  Merrimack  Packet — 

A  Sermonette  on  Tobacco 
Which  Appeared  in  an 
Early  Number. 

By  James  Pooton. 

The  first  number  of  a  weekly  paper 
entitled  the  Essex  Journal  and  Merri¬ 
mack  Packet;  or,  the  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  General  Adver¬ 
tiser  (Heavens  what  a  title!)  was  is¬ 
sued  in  Newburyport  by  Isaiah  Thomas 
December  4,  1773. 

The  prospectus  opened  thus : 

“Many  respectable  Gentlemen,  Friends 
to  LITERATURE,  having  expressed 
their  earnest  desire  that  a  PRINTING 
OFFICE  might  be  established  in  tliis 
populous  Town,  the  Inhabitants  in  gen¬ 
eral  being  sensible  of  the  great  Want 
thereof,  and  the  Patronage  and  Assist¬ 
ance  they  have  kindly  promised  to  give, 
has  encouraged  me  to  procure  the  nec¬ 
essary  .-Kpparatiis  for  carrying  on  the 
PRINTING  BUSINESS,  and  OPEN¬ 
ING  here;  and  animates  me  to  hope 
that  every  PUBLIC  SPIRITED  GEN¬ 
TLEMAN,  in  this  and  places  adjacent, 
will  promote  so  USEFUL  an  Under¬ 
taking.” 

Surely  this  was  a  CAPITAL  OPEN¬ 
ING. 

'I’he  following  quaint  stanzas  on  to¬ 
bacco  were  in  an  early  number : 

"the  lesson  of  tob.vcco. 

The  Indian  weed,  now  withered  quite. 
Though  green  at  noon,  cut  down  at 
night. 

Shows  thy  decay : 

All  flesh  is  hay : 

Thus  think  and  smoke  Tobacco. 

The  Pipe,  so  lily  like  and  weak. 

Docs  thus  thy  mortal  state  bespeak; 
Thou'rt  even  such, 

Gone  with  a  touch; 

Thus  think  and  smoke  Tobacco. 

And  when  the  smoke  ascends  on  high. 
Then  thou  behold’st  the  vanity 
Of  worldly  stuff 
Gone  with  a  puff; 

Thus  think  and  smoke  Tobacco. 

And  when  the  Pipe  grows  foul  within, 
Think  of  the  soul,  defiled  with  sin ; 

For  then  the  fire 
It  does  require; 

Thus  think  and  smoke  Tobacco.” 

Characteristically  Puritanic.  Even  lines 
on  such  a  light  subject  as  tobacco  had 
to  be  given  in  sermonistic  form,  well 
seasoned  with  hell-fire. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Publisher  Bankrupt. 

Leonard  Darbyshire,  incorporated, 
publisher  of  Spare  Moments  and  the 
Farm  Review,  both  of  which  are  issued 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  adjudged  a 
bankrupt  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  tilt  Western  District  of  New 
York  last  week.  According  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  case,  the  publisher  has  lia¬ 
bilities  of  over  $5,000. 


Warm  Humor. 

An  exceptionally  cold  Christmas  is  predicted, 
and  the  Express,  which  is  always  up  to  date, 
publishes  a  timely  article — "How  to  Enlist  in 
the  London  Fire  Brigade.” — Punch. 


Keeps  Him  Hustling. 

New  Reporter  (out  of  Harvard):  “Do  you 
write  French  and  German?" 

Old  Editor  (after  forty  years) :  “No.  I’m 
trying  to  learn  how  to  write  English.” 
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PERSONAL 


OBITUARY. 


brief.  situations  WANTED. 


F.  M.  Lamed,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post  Intelligencer,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the  State 
Railroad  Commission  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Lamed  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell,  and 
has  resided  in  the  State  five  years. 


Victor  Rosewater,  publisher  of  tJie 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Rec,  and  Republican 
National  committeeman  for  Nebraska, 
spent  several  days  in  Baltimore  last 
week,  where  he  attended  the  funeral  of 
his  father-in-law,  Kaufman  Katz. 


J.  B.  King,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Elbert  (Col.)  Tribune,  and  for  five 
years  a  merchant  in  Spokane,  died  from 
apoplexy  in  Los  Angeles  a  few  days 
ago. 


Willian\  Francis  Came,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  died  at 
his  home  in  that  city  last  week.  He  was 
seventy  years  old.  For  many  years  he 
represented  Baltimore,  New  York  and 
Washington  papers  in  the  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


William  Martin,  a  pioneer  educator 
and  editor,  is  to  cease  publishing  the 
Solon  (la.)  Economy  soon.  His  suc- 
!  cessoiTS  will  be  his  daughter-in-law  one 
i  of  Iowa's  few  women  in  that  field,  and 
her  husband.  Dr.  R.  B.  Riedel. 


$12,000.00  Buys 

Only  daily  newtpaper  in  growing  louthem 
I  city  of  10,000.  Well  equipped.  Yearly 
I  volume  of  business  in  excess  of  $12,000.00. 

I  Will  return  active  owner  $3,000.00  or  more 


AdvertUements  and^r  thU  c/assificafion  will 
coat  One  Cent  Per  Word. 


UNDERSIGNED 

Would  manage  literary  bureau  for  daily,  weekly 
or  monthly  without  salary  and  allow  publisher 
twenty  per  cent,  of  all  work  written  to  order, 
such  as  lectures,  sermons,  sketches,  poems, 
stories,  write  ups,  etc.  If  interested,  address 
VERSATILITY,  care  of  Hawkins  Bureau,  45 
DeKoven  Court,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


I  A  NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN 

i  of  ability,  with  18  years*  experience,  desires  a 
i  change;  good  executive  ability,  sober  and  abso* 
’  lutely  reliable.  PRESSMAN,  care  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher. 


Frederick  Stacy  Ackley,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Press,  was  married  on  Cliristmas  to 
Miss  F.  Adelaide  Jackson,  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 


William  S.  Cappeller,  editor  of  the 
Mansfield  (O.)  News  and  postmaster  of 
that  city,  and  long  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  Ohio  politics,  will  be  a  candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Congress 
in  the  Fourteenth  District. 


Hon.  E.  C.  Hayes,  M.  C.,  editor  and 
owner  of  the  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury, 
was  a  luncheon  guest  of  President  Taft 
last  week. 


Elbert  H.  Baker,  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer,  spent  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  New  York  last  week. 


Charles  .\.  Marvin,  for  many  years 
a  political  W'riter  on  the  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  to  the  Director  of 
public  safety  of  Cleveland.  Tra  O.  Hoff¬ 
man.  also  of  the  Cleveland  press  staff, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  di¬ 
rector  of  public  service. 

Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  while  in  Wash¬ 
ington  recently  was  a  luncheon  guest  of 
the  President. 


CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

.Announcement  has  been  made  by  the 
Milwaukee  Press  Club  that  on  every 
Saturday  evening  through  the  winter 
the  club  rooms  will  he  open  to  the 
wives,  daughters  and  women  friends  of 
the  members.  Special  dinners  will  be 
served  from  5  :.3o  to  7  :^o  o’clock,  and 
following  dinner  there  will  he  an  im¬ 
promptu  entertainment,  dancing,  cards, 
pool,  billiards  and  other  forms  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  This  weekly  open  house  to  the 
feminine  contingent  is  a  new  departure 
for  the  club. 


The  first  annual  Christmas  treat  for 
the  members  of  the  German  Press  Club 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  held  last  week 
Franz  Nieberlein.  dean  of  the  German 
newspaper  men  of  the  city,  impersonated 
Santa  Clans.  More  than  too  children 
received  toys  and  candies. 


The  Northwest  Missouri  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
St.  Joseph  December  31  and  January  i. 
The  members  will  watch  the  old  year 
out  and  there  will  be  a  smoker  and  a 
Dutch  lunch.  Business  sessions  will  be 
held  Saturday,  the  final  day  of  the 
meeting. 


Brewster  Goes  to  Joliet. 

S.  A.  Brewster,  former  editor  of  the 
Creston  (la.)  Advertiser,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  News. 


Marcus  T.  C.  Wing,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Pittsburg  Post  and  Sun,  died 
last  week  at  his  home  in  that  city  after 
a  short  illness.  Mr.  Wing  was  well 
known  in  newspaper  and  educational 
circles  and  went  to  Pittsburg  six  years 
ago  from  Toledo,  O.,  where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Toledo  News  Bee.  He 
was  born  in  Gambier,  O.,  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Kenyon  College  at  Kenyon, 
O.  He  then  served  as  principal  of  the 
Gambier  High  School  for  five  years  and 
later  as  principal  of  the  Findlay  (O.) 
high  schools  for  the  same  length  of  time. 


Capt.  Lee  O.  Harris,  editor,  poet,  and  1 
known  as  “Riley’s  Schoolmaster,”  died  I 
in  Greenfield,  Ind,,  bust  week  of  1 
uraemia.  James  Whitcomb  Riley  was  a  i 
pupil  of  Capt.  Harris  in  the  public  | 
schools  of  Greenfield,  and  the  two  had  j 
been  friends  ever  since. 


James  Wickliffe  .Astcll.  manager  of  ' 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Publishing  I 
House  of  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  died  last  week  | 
at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  after  a  year's  illness.  He  was  , 
forty-eight  years  old.  He  was  for  many  | 
years  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  i 
Drovers'  Price  Current,  which  was  es-  . 
tablisfied  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  in  1877,  and  ! 
which  became  the  National  Stockman 
and  Farmers’  Magazine. 


William  C.  Cole,  one  of  the  proprie 
tors  of  the  Irish-American  Weekly  at 
New  York,  died  in  his  home,  142  East 
62d  St.,  New  York,  last  Sunday.  He 
was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1821.  He 
served  as  paymaster  in  the  IT.  S.  .Army 
during  the  Civil  War  with  the  rank  of 
Major.  In  1874  he  was  elected  .Aider- 
man  at  Large  for  New  York  City.  He 
leaves  a  son,  Albert,  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  burial  was  at  Wondlawn 
Cemetery  on 'Thursday. 


“Little  Problems”  Proved  a  Winner. 

“Little  Problems  of  Love  and  Mar¬ 
riage,”  by  Miss  Agnes  Rush  Bun,  a 
feature  recently  inaugurated  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  syndicate  of  Baltimore,  took 
unusually  well.  The  series  ran  through- 
cut  December. 


Staff  Honors  City  Editor. 

William  D.  Sullivan,  city  editor  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  was  recently  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  handsome  silver  coffee 
urn  and  tray  by  his  staff  and  office  as¬ 
sociates  in  recognition  of  his  twentieth 
anniversary  of  service  in  that  position. 


Times’  Financial  Review. 

The  Annual  Financial  Review  of  the 
New  York  Times  will  be  issued  on 
Jan.  9.  The  Review  will  contain  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  all  financial  and  commercial 
transactions  of  the  year,  statistical 
labels  and  many  articles  of  paramount 
interest  to  the  business  community. 


annually  for  personal  effort  and  investment 
while  growing  in  value,  income  and  profits,  ! 
Proposition  Ko.  669.  i 

C.  M.  PALMER 

Newtpaper  Broker 
277  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


WHY  NOT  GET  YOUR  . 

WASHINGTON  NEWS  I 

FROM 

The  American  Press  Bureau? 

The  A.  P.  B.  will  servive  any  paper  in  I 
America,  ^ving  better  service  and  lower  rates  | 
than  all  other  syndicates  in  the  field. 

Write  what  you  want  from  weekly  letter  i 
to  daily  wire  serviae  to 

lONATHAN  STARR,  Ir.,  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  130,  Washington,  D.  C. 

kiytkiii  iii  Evirytkiii  ii  Wiskiiitii  Niws  { 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

TYPfWRITIR  RIBBONS,  lYPEWRITfR  PAPIR,  ; 
CARBON  PAPIR  fOR  All  UStS 

We  manufacture  the  best  line  of 
TYPEWRITER  SUPPLIES 
on  the  market. 

THE  S.  T.  SMITH  COMPANY 
11  BARCLAY  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY  i 
Tel.  S922  Barclar 

Please  send  for  our  Catalogue 
and  samples  of  Manifold,  Type¬ 
writer  Linen  and  Carbon  Papers; 

’  also  Price  Lists  of  same.  DIS- 
j  COUNTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


GATCH  EL  a  MANNING 


DESIGNERS  •  ILLUSTRATORS  -  ENGRAVERS  ^ 


ijErmooX 


/  For  BOOKS.  CATALOGUES,  ADVER^ 
TISEHENTS,  Etc.,  consult  us  for  the 
“plates’*  for  type  press  printing  in 
one  or  more  colors. 

Send  stamp  for  E.  P.  circulars  illustrated,  about: 
How  to  Print  our  Multi-eolor  Platts.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  proper  Screen  for  Halftones. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED. 

A  business  manager  for  daily  and  weekly 
paoer  and  job  plant  in  Ohio  city  of  lo.ooo; 
old  established  plant  making  big  dividends. 
Incorporated.  Would  prefer  caj/able  man  to 
take  fourth  interest  with  small  cash  payment. 
Owners  health  the  reason.  Address  NEWS¬ 
PAPER,  care  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. 

A  i2-page  Duplex  press,  run  two  years, 
good  as  new.  Will  sell  outright  at  a  bargain 
or  will  trade  for  a  good  hand  feed  press. 
Will  give  purchaser  long  time.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  -Address  The  News-Kepublican, 
Kenton,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NOTICE  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Cripple  River  Hydraulic  Mining  Company 

13  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  Dec.  4,  1900. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  a  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Cripple  River  Hy¬ 
draulic  Mining  Company  will  be  held  at  the 
office  of  the  company  at  No.  17  Park  Row, 
New  York  City,  on  the  loth  day  of  January. 
1910,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  directors  for  the  ensuing  year  and 
two  inspectors  of  election  to  serve  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  and  for  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  propierly  come  before 
said  meeting. 

Jacob  B.  Shale, 

President. 

Frederick  C.  Hunter, 

Secretary. 


AUTHORS  SEEKING  A  PUBLISHER 

Should  communicate  with  the  Cochrane  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  1286  Tribune  Building,  New  York 
City. 


ADVERTISING  MEDIA. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MERIDEN  MORNING  RECORD 

Old  eatablldied  newspaper,  deliverinf  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  its  circulation  directly 
into  homes.  Only  two-eent  newspaper  In  city. 
Population  of  ffeld  covered  exceeds  60.000. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO  EXAMINER 

The  largest  Morning  and  Sunday  Newspaper 
west  o(  New  York,  and  Ihe  great  Home  medium 
ol  Ihe  Middle  West. 


WILBERDING 


HAND,  ICNOX  &  CO. 
PUBLISHERS’  REPRESENTATIVES 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York  City. 
wBirricHN  \  Boyce  Building,  Chicago. 
WBWiKKN  I  victoria  Building.  St.  Urals. 

'  Jonmsl  Building.  Rsukss  CUy. 


OrPICBS; 


MEW  T0KK. 


THE  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

is  read  in  over  90%  of  the  homes  tf  Buffalo 
and  its  suburbs,  and  has  no  diasatisfii  d  adver¬ 
tisers.  Write  for  rates  and  sworn  circulation 
statement 


WASHINGTON. 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 


LET  MB  RBIPRBSENT  YOU  I 
"THERE’S  A  REASON"  ' 

r.P.  ALCORN.  Newspaper Representatiye  I 

nATiBOH  BTOanro,  mew  tomc.  | 


The  nninlstakable  leader  of  the  Northweat. 
Ahead  of  all  American  newspapers  (except  one) 
In  total  Toinme  of  bnalneas  carried.  Circulation 
— Dally,  M,222;  Sunday,  80,700—60%  ahead  of 
Its  nearest  home  competitor. 

A  matchless  record — an  nnbcatabls  nawapaper. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  WORLD 


ROL^L  OR  HONOR 


The  following  publications  have  allowed  the  Aasociation  of  American  Adver¬ 
tisers  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  their  circulation  records,  and  have 
received  certificates  showing  the  actual  circulation  of  their  publications : 


TIPS  FOR  BUSINESS  MANAGERS 

The  Frank  Seaman  Agency,  33  West  i 
Thirty-third  street.  New  York,  is  \ 
placing  1,000  inch  contracts  generally 
for  the  Chesbrough  Manufacturing 
Company,  17  State  street.  New  York. 

Powers  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia, 
are  making  renewal  contracts  in  daily 
papers  in  a  number  of  cities  for  the 
Campbell  Soup  advertising. 

The  A.  R.  Elliott  Agency,  West 
Broadway,  New  York,  is  sending  out 
orders  generally  for  the  advertising  of 
E.  S.  Burnham  &  Co.,  Burnham’s  Jelly- 
con,  61  Gansevoort  street,  New  York. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  is  placing 
250  inches  in  Western  papers  for  the 
advertising  of  the  Household  Remedy 
Company. 

The  Charles  H.  Fuller  .\gency,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  placing  2.500  lines  in  Western 
papers  for  the  advertising  of  F.  J.  Kel¬ 
logg,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  Amsterdam  Avenue  Agency,  1178 
Broadway,  New  York,  is  placing  7.280 
lines  in  Elastern  papers  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railway  Company,  143  Liberty 
street.  New  York. 

The  Chamberlain  Medicine  Company, 
Des  Moines,  la.,  is  placing  5,000  lines 
in  Western  papers  direct. 

Charles  H.  Fuller  Agency,  Chicago,  is 
placing  new  contracts  for  10,000  lines  in 
Southern  papers  for  the  F.  A.  Stuart 
Company,  Marshall,  Mich. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  are  placing  1,000 
lines  five  times  in  Southern  papers  for 
the  Nunnally  Company,  Candy,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Dauchy  &  Co.,  9  Murray  street.  New 
York,  are  placing  orders  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  papers  for  the  advertising  of  .Adam¬ 
son’s  Botanic  Balsam,  601  Eighth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York. 

The  E.  N.  Erickson  Advertising 
.Agency,  21  Park  Row,  New  York,  is 
placing  orders  in  Western  and  Southern 
papers  for  the  Allcock  Manufacturing 
Company,  Allcock’s  Plasters,  Brandreth 
Pills,  274  Canal  street.  New  York. 

.Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  25  Broad  street, 
New  York,  are  placing  orders  in  the 
larger  Eastern  cities  for  the  Atalntic 
Gulf  and  West  India  Tours,  290  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

R.  Guenther,  115  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  placing  orders  in  New  York 
State  papers  for  Dr.  J.  Spillenger,  41 
West  Twenty-fifth  street.  New  York. 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  7  West 
Twenty-ninth  street.  New  York,  is 
placing  orders  in  New  York  State  pa-  j 

The  |j 

New  Orleans 
Item 

Largest  Total  Circulation  by 
Thousands 

Greater  City  Circulation  Than  Any 
Two  Combined 

SMITH  ft  BUDD 

*ouioir  aovutising  uf&bsbntativbs 

Rruiswlck  Bldg  fd  SU,  BMk  Tribtwe  Bldg 

New  York  St  Leaia  Chicafo 


pers  for  the  advertising  of  Pinehurst, 
N.  C. 


The  Rowland  Advertising  Agency, 
Seventy-sixth  street  and  Broadway, 
New  York,  is  placing  orders  in  New 
England  papers  for  the  United  Manu¬ 
facturers,  same  address. 

The  Stapples  Advertising  Agency, 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  placing  orders  in 
Southern  weeklies  for  the  Peruvian 
Guano  Corporation,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  Volkmann  Advertising  Agency,  5 
Beekman  street.  New  York,  will  place 
orders  early  in  January  for  the  Aldine 
Laboratory  in  cities  where  goods  are 
on  sale. 


Harry  B.  Whitecraft,  41  South  Fif¬ 
teenth  street,  Philadelphia,  is  placing  or¬ 
ders  in  New  York  State  papers  for  the 
Daniel  B.  Frazier  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


H.  W.  Kastor  &  Son,  St.  Louis,  is 
placing  ninety-eight  lines  t.  f.  orders  in 
Southern  papers  for  the  Distilleries 
Sales  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  are  placing 
3,000  line  contracts  in  Western  papers 
for  the  Liquozone  Company,  Chicago. 


George  N.  Savage,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is 
placing  twenty  lines,  thirteen  times,  in 
Sunday  papers  for  the  Hotel  St.  Oaire, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

An  extensive  list  of  daily  papers  is 
now  being  used  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  for  the  Manhattan  Soap 
Company.  The  business  goes  out 
through  the  Leven-Nichols  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago-New  York. 

A  very  large  list  of  magazines,  mail 
order  monthlies  and  dailies  is  being 
used  by  the  Leven-Nichols  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago,  for  the  Chicago  Fer¬ 
rotype  Company,  same  city. 

The  renewal  lists  for  the  Automatic 
Printing  Company  are  now  being  made 
up  by  the  Leven-Nichols  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago-New  York. 


Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  225  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York,  are  placing  orders 
in  Western  papers  for  the  Roxroy 
Company,  London,  W.  C.,  England. 
This  agency  is  also  placing  twenty- 
one  lines  ten  times  in  Pacific  Coast 
papers  from  its  St.  Louis  office  for 
the  Pacific  Trading  Company,  Wal- 
nutta  Hair  Stain,  St.  Louis. 


The  Charles  H.  Fuller  Company, 
Chicago,  is  placing  new  contracts  in 
Southern  and  Wester  npapers  for  the 
Knowlton  Danderine  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  are 
placing  orders  in  New  Jersey  State 
papers  for  the  Diamond  Crystal  Salt 
Company,  Shaker  Table  Salt,  St. 
Clair,  Mich.  This  agency  is  also 
placing  orders  in  Western  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  for  five  inches  double  column 
thirteen  times  for  the  Kellogg 
Switchboard  and  Supply  Company, 
430  Green  street,  Chicago. 


American  Home  Monthly 

Ji  Housmhold  Magamlnm 

nititrlbuUon  statement  of  our  100,000 
copi(*8,  guaranteed  monthlj,  sent  oo  re¬ 
quest.  Flat  rate,  40  cents  a  line. 

HENRY  BIDDER.  Pabllsber. 

27  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 


ALABAMA.  | 

ITEM  . Mobile 

ARIZONA. 

GAZETTE  . Phoenix 

ARKANSAS. 

SOUTHWEST  AMEEICAH  . Fort  Smith  . 

~  CALIFORNIA.  : 

BULLETIN  . San  Francisco 

CALL  . San  Francisco  ; 

EXAMINER  . San  Francisco 

FLORIDA. 

METKOFOLIS  . Jacksonville 

GEORGIA. 

THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL... . Atlanta 

CHRONICLE  . Augusta 

ENQUIRER-SUN  . Columbus 

LEDOER . Columbus 

ILLINOIS. 

SKANDINAVEN  . Chicago 

HERALD  . Joliet 

JOURNAL  . 7777777777. . Peona 

INDIANA. 

THE  AVE  MARIA . Notre  Dame 

IOWA. 

EVENING  GAZETTE . Burlington 

CAPITAL  . . 7 . Dee  Moines 

REGISTER  AND  LEADER. .~. . Dee  Moinea 

THE  TIMES-JOURNAL  . Dubuque 

KANSAS. 

GLOBE  . Atcbiion 

GAZETTE  . .777777777 . Hutcluneon 

CAPITAL  . 7 . Topeka 

eagle  . Wichita 

KENTUCKY. 

COURIEH-JOURNAL  . Louiiville 

TIMES . Louiiville 

LOUISIANA, 

item  . New  Orleans 

STATES  . .771.7. . New  Orleans 

TIKES  DEMOCRAT  . . New  Orleans 

MICHIGAN. 


PATRIOT  (Nov.  D.  10,676 — S.  11,716) .  .Jackson 

MINNESOTA.  ~ 

TRIBUNE  (Morning  and  Evening) ..  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI.  _ 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  GLOBE . Joplin 

MONTANA. 

miner  . Butte 


NEBRASKA.  _ 

FREIE  PEES8E  (aver.  circ.  142,440) ..  .Lincoln 

NEW  JERSEY. 


PRESS  . . . Asbury  Park 

JOURNAL  . Elizabeth 

TIMES  . .7777777777 . Elisabeth 

(XIURIER-NEWS  .7777777777. . Plainfield 


_ NEW  YORK. _ 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS. . Buffalo 

LESLIE'S  WEEKLY  Tcir.  226,000) ..  .New  York 

PARIS  MODES . . New  York 

RECORD  . Troy 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

NEWS  (Av.  cir.  mo.  of  Aug.,  7,609)  Charlotte 

OHIO. 

REGISTER  (Daily,  Sunday,  Weekly) .  .Sandusky 

OKLAHOMA. 

OKLAHOMAN  . Oklahoma  City 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


TIMES  . Cheater 

DAILY  DEMOCRAf . . -. . .  Johnetown 

BULLETIN  . Philadelphia 

DISPATCH  . Pittiburg 

GERMAN  GAZETTE  . Philadelphia 

PRESS  . Pittsburg 

TIMES-LEADER  . Wilkes-Barre 


TENNESSEE. 

NEWS-SCIMITAR  . Kemphi* 

BANNER  . Nashville 


TEXAS. 

RECORD  . . . Fort  Worth 

CHRONICLE  . Houston 

SEMI- WEEKLY  TRfBUNF77 . Waco 

TIMES-HERALD  .7777777777 . Waco 


WASHINGTON. 

MORNING  TRIBUNE  . Everett 

TIMES  . .7.77777777 . Seattle 


WISCONSIN. 

EVENING  WISCONSIN  . Milwaukee 


CANADA. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

WOELD  . Vancouver 


ONTARIO. 


FREE  PRESS  . London 


QUEBEC. 


LA  PRESSE  . Montreal 


JORNAL  DO  COMMERCIO 
OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL 

A  leading  daily  paper  read  by  all  pur- 
chatittg  classes.  Its  circulation  covers  an 
area  with  6(Krc  of  the  population  of  South 
America. 

VASCO  ABREU*  Representative* 
Tribune  Building*  •  New  York 


NEW  BEDFORD  TIMES 

The  poper  Ihot  has  made  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  the  fastest  firowlnfi  city  fn  the 
world. 

Average  to  September  30 

Evening,  7,148 ;  Sunday,  13,924 

ALFRED  B.  LUKENS  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  Representative  New  York 


Anderson  (S.  C.)  Mail 

You  can  cover  the  best  field  In  South 
Carolina  at  the  lowest  cost  by  usinfi  The 
Dolly  Moll.  No  fienerol  advertiser  can 
afford  to  overlook  this  Held. 

MacQuold-Aleorn  Spaclal  Agancy 
Tribune  Building,  N.  Y. 

Boice  Building,  Chicago 


THE  ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

is  a  live  newspaper  In  a  live  town.  Its 
readers  are  a  money-making,  money- 
spending  class.  If  you  want  their  trade 
the  I'ress  Is  your  best  medium. 

J.  LYLE  KINMONTH,  Publithar 
ASBURY  PARK.  N.  J. 


SlolemenI  of 

FEBRUARY  CIRCULATION 

SPRIN(irifLD  (Nus.)  DAILY  KEW3 

DAILY  AVERAGE  10,453 

Being  426  more  than  February.  lOOS,  ami 
119  more  than  last  month's  (January,  1909) 
average. 


Janl'ary  1.  1910. 
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HUGE  PRINTING  SHOP 

Is  New  York,  Which  Produces  a 

Third  of  the  Entire  Output  of  the 
Country — Tremendous  Prod¬ 
uct  of  Periodical  Press  as 
Illustrated  by  Postal 
Figures. 

By  William  Wirt  Mills. 

In  the  Xew  Vork  Eveninjz  Mail. 

That  more  than  one-third  of  the  print¬ 
ing  business  of  the  country  is  done  in 
this  city  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
facts  about  this  huge  workshop  that  we 
call  New  Vork  City. 

Here  are  the  1909  figures  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  establishments  that  make 
New  York  the  biggest  and  greatest 
printing  shop  in  the  whole  world : 


I-ine.  Employes.  Output. 

PrintiuK  and  publishing.  ..  56,107  $193,490,850 

Stereotyping  an.i  electro* 

lypii'K  .  877  1.793.920 

Lithographing  .  5.689  10.945.293 

Engraving  and  plate  print* 

i'lR  .  2.1 '8  3.642.359 

Bookbinding  and  blank* 

IxH.ks  .  8.151  11.339.900 

Totals . 72.942  $221,212,322 


HORCE  AS  LARGE  AS  ARMY. 

This  working  force  eiiuals  in  number 
the  enlisted  men  in  the  L’nited  States 
army,  and  is  as  large  as  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  great  mill  city  of  Lynn. 
Mass.,  and  10.000  more  than  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Hoboken. 

llie  ,=1^,107  people  employed  in  the 
direct  business  of  printing  from  types 
includes  25.000  in  the  liook  and  job 
printing  trades  and  35,000  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

THIRD  OF  country’s  OUTPUT. 

The  industries  in  the  above  table  in 
the  entire  United  States  have  a  com¬ 
bined  output  worth  $650,000,000.  so  that 
New  Vork,  with  a  nineteenth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  country,  docs 
over  one-third  of  its  printing. 

Of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  those 
“^!ade  in  New  Vork"  in  I<K)9  had  a 
value  of  $117,100,838.  as  compared  with 
an  output  of  $350,000,000  from  all  the 
newspaper  offices  and  periodical  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  of  the  United  States. 

In  book  publishing  and  job  printing 
New  Vork  produced  goods  worth  $72,- 
280.541,  as  compared  with  $210,000,000 
for  the  whole  country,  which  was  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  output. 

rUBLISlIES  HALF  THE  MUSIC. 

In  the  publication  of  music  New 
Vork  shows  a  product  of  $3,566,649, 
which  is  more  than  half  of  the  music 
printed  in  the  entire  country. 

In  stereotyping  and  electrotyping 
New  York’s  production  of  $1,793,920  is 
nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the 
United  States. 

1  he  lithographic  industry  has  made 
great  strides  in  New  York,  the  figures 
for  1909  being  work  worth  $10,945,293, 
which  is  over  a  third  of  the  whole  out¬ 
put  for  the  nation. 

In  engraving  and  plate  printing  the 
$ii..339.900  output  of  New  York  estab¬ 
lishments  is  38  per  cent,  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  United  States. 

ENORMOUS  PF.RIODIC.AL  OUTPUT. 

The  tremendous  size  of  the  periodical 
output  of  the  city’s  great  printing  shops 
ma\-  be  illustrated  by  the  postal  figures. 

The  New  >'ork  postofficc  alone,  cov¬ 
ering  only  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
receives  annually  huge  sums  for  the 
mailing  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  within  these  two  boroughs 
and  admitted  to  the  second  class  rate 


of  one  cent  a  pound.  The  figures  for  ' 
the  past  three  years  were  these :  : 

■  907  . $1,512,221.59  ! 

1908  .  1.361,539*54  ' 

1909  (estimated)  . 1,720,000.00  | 

This  means  that  86,000  tons  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  have  gone  out  I 
from  New  York  to  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  those  mailed 
to  foreign  countries,  or  of  those  sent  i 
by  express,  and  in  addition  to  the  vast  | 
quantity  of  these  publieations  distrib-  i 
uted  within  the  postal  district  of  New 
York  City,  and  therefore  excluded  | 
from  the  pound  rate.  | 


INCORPORATIONS.  I 

National  News  .Association,  Jersey  j 
City,  N.  J. ;  printers,  publishers,  etc. 
Capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators:  R.  S.  1 
Mantz,  S.  A.  .Anderson  and  John  R.  i 
Turner,  all  of  Jersey  City.  | 

The  Chef  Publishing  Co..  New  York;  I 
publishers  and  printers.  Capital.  $10,-  I 
000.  Incorporators :  Eugene  F.  Vache-  ' 
ron,  John  B.  Sabine,  both  of  No.  42  : 
Broadway;  Henry  H.  Vacheron,  No.  222  ' 
West  Twenty- second  street,  New  York. 

John  J.  Hood  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. ;  j 
printers,  publishers,  etc.  Incorporators : 
John  J.  Hood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  C.  j 
Harold  Lowden  and  .Arthur  W.  Hood,  | 
both  of  Camden,  N.  J.  j 

The  Fair  Publishing  Co.,  Rochester. 
N.  Y. ;  print  and  publish  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  etc.  Capital,  $1,000.  Incorpora¬ 
tors;  James  Curtin,  Rochester;  David 
Dunn.  Cates ;  Edward  J.  Walsh,  Roch¬ 
ester,  all  of  New  York. 

The  Copper  Sheet  Publishing  Co., 
Manhattan ;  publish  newspapers,  books, 
etc.  Capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators; 
Normand  Klein.  200  William  street.  New 
A’ork  City:  H.  V.  Rutherford,  Gustave 
Frieling,  both  of  42  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

International  News  Service,  Jersey  1 
City,  N.  J. ;  capital,  $10,000.  Incorpora-  1 
tors;  B.  S.  Mantz,  S.  A.  Anderson  and 
John  R.  Turner.  The  company  is  to 
print,  publish,  etc. 


The  Henkel  Publishing  Company, 
Brazil,  Ind. ;  to  publish  a  newspaper. 
Capital,  $25,000.  Incorporators  :  Robert 
and  Sarah  Henkel  and  George  H.  James. 


Jewish  Daily  News. 

The  New  A"ork  Jewish  Daily  News 
will  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  on  February  22.  The  year  of  its 
founding,  1.885,  was  practically  at  the 
beginning  of  the  great  influx  of  Russian- 
Jewish  immigrants,  which  resulted  in 
bringing  the  Jewish  population  in  New 
York  up  to  over  one  million.  The  Daily 
News  was  the  first  daily  newspaper  to 
be  printed  in  Yiddish  and  it  has  kept 
pace  with  the  rapid  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  race  in  this  country.  The 
jubilee  number  which  will  be  issued  on 
the  above  date  will  be,  it  is  said,  the 
most  elaborate  and  comprehensive  publi¬ 
cation  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 


Fort  Wayne  Star-Telegraph. 

The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Tele¬ 
gram's  Christmas  edition  is  said  to  have 
been  the  largest  newspaper  ever  issued 
in  the  Southwest.  It  consisted  of  156 
pages,  carrying  638  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising,  with  52  pages  ads.  .A  sixteen- 
page  automobile  section  carried  1.545 
inches  of  automobile  advertising.  It 
was  gotten  out  with  the  regular  news 
and  advertising  face  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  Star-Telegram  organi¬ 
zation.  ••  • 


ADVERTISING  NOTES. 

Charles  T.  Logan,  of  the  S.  C.  Beck¬ 
with  Special  .-Agency,  New  York  office, 
is  on  a  trip  through  New  England  this 
week  in  the  interest  of  the  papers  repre¬ 
sented  by  that  agency. 

The  Ridgeway  Company,  publishers 
of  Everybody’s  Magazine,  will  move 
into  the  Butterick  building  Feb.  i. 

John  .A.  Murray,  154  Nassau  street. 
New  A'ork  City,  advertising  manager 
of  the  .-Ave  Maria,  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind., 
is  notifying  advertising  agents  of  a  new 
cash  discount  arrangement  for  his 
medium. 


Will  Publish  New  Orleans  Edition. 

The  Guatemala  City  Diario  de  Centro 
•America,  one  of  the  well-known  daily 
newspapers  of  Central  .America,  will 
publish  a  special  New  Orleans  Trade 
Edition  in  the  near  future. 


TRUTH. 

London  Punch  prints  a  bootmaker’s  adver-  ; 
tisement:  “8  YEARS’  WEAR!  12  HOURS*  ' 
EASE!” 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING  C9 


251  &  2S3  WILUAM  SX  con  NEW- 
CHAMBSnS  ST.  KEW  YORK. 


[  I  Botfield  Engraving  Co. 

*29S.  7th  Street,  PhiUdelphU.  Pa.  ' 

Always  on  time 

Deep  Etched  Cuts  on  Zinc  \ 
or  Copper  j 

BEST  WORK  AT  LOWEST  PRICE  I 

L«t  us  estimate  on  yonr  next  order. 

Once  a  customer  always  a  customer.  j 


THE  LOVEJOY  CO.,  Established  1858.  I 

ELECTROTYPERS  | 

and  Manufacturers  of  Electrotype  Machinery,  i 
444-446  Pearl  Street  NEW  YORK 


THE  BKITISH  AND  COLONIAL  FIINTU 
AND  STATIOHBI  | 

Established  1878.  Every  Thursday. 

W.  JOHN  STONHILL  A  00.,  58  Shoe  Laae, 
London,  E.  C. 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  of  Boom,  Colonial 
and  Foreign  Printing,  Engraving,  Stationery 
and  Rookmaking  Trades’  Intelligence,  Me¬ 
chanical  and  other  Inventiona  lllnstrated. 
Novelties  in  Stationery,  Books  and  Book 
Manufacturer  Patents,  Gasette  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Trade  News. 

Annual  Subscription  (52  Isaues),  post  free. 
S.'l.OO. 

The  Leading  Paper  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  Printing,  Engraving,  Stationery  and 
Allied  Trades. 

SOME  TRADE  OPINIONS. 

“A  representative  printers’  paper.*' — In¬ 
land  Type  Foundry.  St.  I^ouls.  Mo. 

‘AVe  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  P.  and  8. 
is  a  good  prliitera*  Journal  wherein  to  adver 
Use  our  machinery.'* — Paul  Sbntedenwend  A 
Co..  Chicago. 

“Very  popular  publication.*’ — Challenge 
Machinery  Company,  Chicago. 

"The  leading  Journal  in  England,  so  far  as 
typographical  matters  are  concerned.** — Mc¬ 
Millan  Machine  Company,  Illon,  N.  Y. 

"We  assure  you  we  appreciate  your  pub¬ 
lication.*’ — Chandler- Price  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

*‘We  have  long  understood  the  B.  and  0. 
P.  and  S.  to  be  tbe  leader  of  Ite  class  In  the 
kingdom." — Conger  Engraving  Plate  Com¬ 
pany.  Linneus,  Mo. 

American  firms  contemplating  opening  op 
foreign  trade  shonld  place  their  announce¬ 
ments  in  this  paper. 

Ratea  on  application  to  ALBERT  O'DOM- 
OGHTTE,  534  W.  125th  St,  New  York. 

Send  for  sample  copy. 


rAi\tlTTO 


Ion  TIME  ALL  THE  TMEI 


OWEfcS  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  C0> 

154  Nassau  StNY  Tel-  4200-4  Beekman 


THE  PUBLISHERS  METAL  CO. 

134  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

Adopt  our  system  and  aar.  20%  on  yonr  metal  bill. 

We  bare  demonatrated  after  a  year’s  experience  with  oar  system  of  mtklng  Ifatala 
that  we  can  save  at  leaat  20  per  cent,  on  tbe  metal  bill  of  any  metropolitan  dally.  All 
we  aak  la  a  trial. 

FACTORY,  134  METROPOLITAN  AVE.,  BROOKLYN 

By  trade  Antoplate,  Senior  CT  Junior,  Stereotype,  Combination  or  Linotype  Metala. 


Send  To-day  for  the  Uat  of  Uiera  of 

"THE  KOHI^UR  STSTUM  *’ 

We  have  put  in  one  million  five  hundred  thonsund 
dollsrs*  worth  of  machinery  for  tbe  eleetricul  con¬ 
trol  of  printing  presses. 

Kohler  Brothers,  277  Dearborn  St.,  CHICACO 
LONDON:  NEW  TC2X: 

M  Ladtato  HiU,  E.  C.  Nt.  1  TUdiaoa  Are. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


January  1,  1910. 


The  Problem  Solved 


- 

How  to  Print  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16-page 
Newspapers  from  One  Roll  of  Paper 

and  a  Single  Set  of  Plates 

_ _ 

The  “UNIQUE” 

Single -Plate  Single -Roll  Press 

(PATENT  APPLIED  FOR) 

NO  HALF-SPEED  MECHANISMS 

All  Parts  of  the  Machine  Always  Run  at  Full  Speed  for  All  Products 


HE  printing  portion  is  exactly  similar  to  that  in  our  best  newspaper  presses  and 
has  only  two  pairs  of  cylinders  and  two  sets  of  inking  rollers,  USING  THE 
REGULAR  SEMI-CIRCULAR  STEREOTYPE  PLATES.  The  inking  arrangement 
consists  of  two  form  rollers,  five  distributors,  two  distributing  cylinders  and  one 
supply  roller;  and  will  produce  the  best  newspaper  printing. 


PRINTS  6.  8.  10,  12,  14  and  16-page  papers  from  one  roll  of  paper  and  a  single  set  of  plates  at  ! 
running  speed  of  10,000  an  hour. 

4,  6  and  8  page  papers  from  one  roll  of  paper  and  a  double  set  of  plates  at  24,000  an  hour. 

12  and  16-page  papers,  collected,  composed  of  two  6-page  and  two  8-page  sections,  from 
one  roll  of  paper  and  a  single  set  of  plates  at  12,000  an  hour. 

When  made  five  pages  wide  will  produce  also  18-page  papers  from  18  plates  and  20-page 
papers  from  20  plates,  at  10,000  copies  an  hour. 


SIX  OF  THESE  MACHINES  SOLD  WITHIN  THE  PAST  MONTH 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  TO 

R.  HOE  &  CO. 

504-520  GfEuid  Street,  New  York 

7  Water  Street,  143  Dearborn  Street,  160  St.  James  Street, 

Boston,  Mass.  Chicago,  Ill.  Montreal,  Can. 

109-112  Borough  Road,  London,  S.  E.,  England. 


